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«= The first form of the September No. was made 
up in great haste, which will account for several ty- 
pographical errors. 











&@ The insertion of Original Communications and 
the proceedings of Educational Societies, is again re- 
sumed. A full supply of the former will be very 
welcome; and in preparing the latter, we would 
again urge the omission of the mere formal minutes, 
and the substitution of the more interesting and in- 
structive “sayings and doings” of the members. 





Teacuers’ Scuoots: Next month we shall com- 
mence the publication of the promised list and de- 
scription of those Academies and other institutions, 
in the State, which are prepared to give professional 
instruction to persons desirous of engaging in the bu- 
siness of teaching. In the meantime, we shall be 
pleased to hear of all institutions of this class that 
have not.already been made known. 





Pror. Tnompson’s Appress: The able address of 
the President of the State Teachers’ Association, 
delivered at the opening of the late session at Potts- 
ville, came too late for insertion with the proceed- 
ings, in the Sept. No: It will be found in this. 





Reapinc Procexpines: A portion of the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Controllers of the city of Read- 
ing, in furtherance of the consolidation of the seve- 
ral districts or wards into one District, will be found 
under the proper head. The conclusions in favor 
of the annual examination of teachers, and of exam- 
ination by written questions, are at-variance with the 
general practice of the State, and deserve serious 
consideration. 





PortsvitLe Desates: A portion of the able de- 
bates at the Pottsville meeting, will be found in this 
No. The reader will regret that we could procure 
no more. 


LANCASTER REGULATIONS: The Common Schools 
of this city have, deservedly, the reputation of being 
among the best in the State. We have, on several 
occasions, been applied to for a copy of the regula- 
tions of the District. These have recently been 
revised, and are inserted in this No. ofthe Journal for 
the use of such as may wish to examine them. 





Tsacuers’ Institutes: The Conemaugh Institute 
commences its third annual meeting at Saltsburg, 
Indiana co., on Monday, Oct. 2, 1854. 

The Crawford Co. Institute meets on the same day, 
at Titusville. 

Many others are in contemplation. We should 
like to be informed of the time and place of each, as 
soon as decided on, and will cheerfully insert them 
in the Journal. 


ANOTHER HELPER: The Weekly Review, another 
broad, fine looking paper, published in the borough 
of Washington, Washington county, has dedicated 
a portion of its columns to the improvement of the 
schools, under the title of Educational Department, 
with Mr. D. P. Lowary, as Educational Editor, This 
is the second instance of the kind in Washington. 
Which county will be next? 


Hurexorrr Park: The following beautiful letter 
from the heirs of H. J. Huidekoper, dee’d., and the 
resolutions by the town council of Meadville will 
show that the noble hearted act of public spirit and 
broad minded generosity, alluded to in the July No. 
of this Journal, has been completed : 

CORRESPONDENCE, 
Meapvi.te, June 12, 1854. 

GenTLEMEN :—We have thought that the love of 


children manifested by our father, H. J. HurpeKo- 
per, during his life here, would be suitably expressed 
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at thistime by the gift of a piece of ground to the 
children of Meadville, where they may meet for ex- 
ercise and enjoyment, where the forest trees may be 
preserved to afford them a shade, and where, free 
from the demoralizing education of the street, they 
may enjoy themselves amidst the beautiful influences 
of nature. 

With this view, in our father’s name, we ask you, 
as trustees, to accept of the accompanying convey- 
ance of twelve acres of ground, subject to no restric- 
tions except such as are expressed in the deed. It is 
our desire that yourselves and your successors in of- 
fice shall, from time to time, make such rules and 
regulations in relation to the premises as your wis- 
dom and experience may dictate, to prevent any 
abuse of the trust and to make it, as far as practica- 
ble, advance the moral and physical well-being and 
social happiness of those for whom it is given. 

Respectfully yours, 
Atrrep Hu DEKopER, 
Epear Huripexorer, 
Angna Hurpexorer CLARKE, 
Faeperic HureKorer, 
Exizaseru G. Hurpekoprr, 
To the Burgess and Town Council of the Borough 
of Meadville. 


Preamble and Resolutions of the Town Council. 


Whereas, Messrs. Alfred, Edgar, and Frederic 
Huidekoper, Mrs. Anna Huidekoper Clarke, and 
Miss Elizabeth G. Huidekoper, prompted by a sense 
of filial affection and a desire to promote public spir- 
it and good taste and to diffuse general happiness, 
have, in the name of H. J. Huidekoper, their father, 
deceased, deeded twelve acres of land to the Burgess 
and Town Council of this borough, to be by them 
and their successors in office, held in trust as a play 
ground for the children of Meadville ; and, whereas, 
the reservation of ample grounds, conveniently and 
eligibly located, shaded by forest trees and otherwise 
ornamented, cannot but prove an acyuisition of in- 
trinsic and permanent value, and, under proper reg- 
ulations, a resort for the children of the present and 
future generations. tending to afford innocent recre- 
ation and to cultivate the social affections and the 
love of the beautiful ; Therefore resolved : 

1st—That we, the Burgess and Town Council of 
the borough of Meadville, do accept the trust herein 
committed to our hands in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the above deed. 

2d—That the thanks of the borough authorities 
and of the citizens generally are due, and are hereby 
respectfully tendered to the Messrs, Huidekoper and 
Sisters, for their munificent and philanthropic dona- 
tion. 

3d—That asa befitting acknowledgement of the 
generosity of the donors, and with a view to perpet- 
uate the memory and virtues of their deceased pa- 
rent, the said grounds shall be designated by the 
name of the HuipeKkorer Park. 

4th—That an ordinance be prepared for the regu- 
Jat on, improvement, and proper protection of the 
ground. 

5th—That a copy of the proceedings be furnished 
to the Messrs. Huidekoper and Sisters, and also pre- 
sented for publication in the several papers of the 


Borough. 
A. B. RICHMOND, Burgess. 
J. Hammett, Ass’t Burgess. 


[Meadville Age. 





SCHOOL REGISTER. 

The communication under this head, from M, 
Waring, of Centre county, will be read with interest 
and profit by all teachers and directors. It relates 
to one, and that by no means the least important, 
of the numerous questions which the spirit infused 
into the common school system by the new law, is 
rapidly bringing into prominence and presenting for 
solution, “Which are the best books? How shall 
I effect regularity of attendance? How shall I re. 
cord the operations of my school? Howshall I en. 
list the co-operation of parents?” and many other 
questions of vital import, are now continually in the 
minds of teachers and must be answered. Hereto- 
fore, they were on their lips, as part of the profes. 
sional talk which was heard at educational meetings 
and picked up from educational treatises. But it 
was in most cases all talk. Now it is different.— 
School books must be uniform in the same school, 
and therefore their merits must be discussed: a re- 
gister must be kept, and therefore the form of it is 
a matter no longer of mere speculation but of im- 
perative necessity: The attendance of each pupil 
must be reported to the proper Board of Directors, 
and therefore self-interest and self-respect compel 
the teacher to think, and not merely talk, about the 


best means of obtaining a full attendance: and so of 
all the other vital questions. 


Heretofore the people were responsible to the 
teacher for his salary; and that was not only the 
whole amount of responsibility imposed by the com- 
mon school system, but was also the main cause of 
the low standing and salary of the Teacher: Now, 
the Teacher is responsible, in his turn, to the peo- 
ple for results: and already is that responsibility 
doing its mighty work. Not only is he feeling its 
weight and preparing to sustain it, but the people 
are appreciating his efforts and cheering him with 
better compensation, and higher respect. This, in 
brief, is the school law of 1854, with its first fruits: 
glorious fruits they are—cheering the hearts of di- 
rectors with results, which they can at length point 
to as the products of their long unrequited labors ; 
strengthening the hands, and elevating the office of 
teacher to an approximation to its true functions 
and object; and making their “hundred fold” re- 
turn to the parent and,tax-payer, for his large invest- 
ment and long-tried confidence in the Common 
School system. 

But to return to the subject of school register :— 
the request from Centre county came too late for 
the September No.; was reserved for insertion in 
this; and is now inserted, so far as it relates to a 
register, for the information of other districts. By 
this remark it is not intended to assert that it sets 
forth the best form that can possibly be devised, or 
that experienced teachers may not modify it so as 
to make it more applicable to particular cases, or 
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may not improve its general features ; but it is in- 
tended to admit that our own knowledge and expe- 
rience on the subject does not enable us to improve 
it. We therefore say to the intelligent and worthy 
directors of Harris district: Go on. Adopt your pro- 
posed form of register. Exact strict compliance 
with it. And if one year’s experience do not repay 
you a thousand fold for the labor and the expense, 
we shall acknowledge our utter inability to form a 
sound opinion in advance of results. 

The good old German saying thus pithily express- 
es the progress of a human being: 


“Out of the Family into the School ; 
Out of the School into the Church ; 
Out of the Church into Heaven.” 


Not only does this saying fitly and wisely divide 
our progress through life into three relations—the fa- 
mily, the school and the church—but it seems to de- 
fine, to some extent, the duty of each. Be that as it 
may, however, it 1s certain that in most civilized 
communities there is a record kept of the entrance 
of each of their members into the first and the last 
of these stages: Births and baptisms are duly regis- 
tered. Why should not entry into school be also 
recorded? The family register and the church re- 
gister are not only carefully kept, and recognized as 
authoritative in law, but are often referred to in 
matters of business and litigation. Why should not 
the school register be kept with equal care and 
made of equal authority? . 

Some years ago a blank book was provided for 
each of the common schools of the city of Lancas- 
ter, so ruled as, when filled up, to show the name 
and parentage of each pupil; the age at the time 
of admission; the time and manner of departure 
from the school, whether by transfer to a higher 
common school, withdrawal from school, removal 


from the city or death; the standing in studies and 
conduct, &e. 


Unfortunately the design was never carried out. 
The books were never filled. But if they had been, 
they would present a most interesting and useful 
record of a most interesting period of the life of 
each of our youth. Ifsome of our lads should, as no 
doubt they will, become so distinguished as to ren- 
der a history of their lives desirable, here would be 
the truthful record of their school days. If personal 
identity ever became doubtful, here would be an ad- 
ditional means of ascertaining it; and even in case 
of moral character, here would be important light 
upon it, “the boy being father to the man.” 

For these, in addition to the reasons given by Mr. 
Waring, we approve of the plan of a permanent re- 
gister or record in each school; and we gope that 
the whole idea will be carried into effect. The 
school is now, with us, as much a part of our public 


institutions as the Court of Justice, and a more im- 
eg part; and it shonld equally have its re- 
cord, 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 

The 25th section of the present Common School 
Law renders uniformity of school books in each dis- 
trict, imperative. The teachers of the districts in 
many of the counties being now selected, the choice 
of books by Directors, with their advice, must be 
made. This is a most important duty, and involves 
three acts. 1. The selection of the particular books, 
to be used ‘during the coming year. 2. The mode 
of substituting the new forthe old. 3. The mode 
of supplying them. 


1. As to the selection of books. We have long 


been of opinion that there is no magic power in a 


particular book to confer knowledge, or at once to 
elevate the school. It is the use made of the book 
by the studious scholar under the instruction of the 
competent teacher, which does the business—not the 
book itself. The best book in the world in the 
hands of the careless student under an unqualified 
or unfaithful teacher, can do little or nothing; while 
an inferior book, faithfully studied and intelligently 
explained, will make a good scholar. Even the very 
defects of such a work, will present the faithful 
competent teacher with an opportunity of more than 
supplying its defects and correcting its inaccuracies, 
and of thus conferring an additional benefit, by 
teaching the learner to seek for and rely on princi- 
ples and not merely on “the book.” 

Let us not be misunderstood: We know that 
some books are better than others; and we admit, 
all other considerations being favorable, that the 
best ought always to be adopted : for, the better the 
implement, be it mind or be it matter that is to be 
operated on,the greater will be the facility,if not the 
amount, of success, But then all other considera- 
tions are not always favorable to the immediate 
adoption of the best text-books, even if they are 
known, which is not always the case; and hence 
their immediate adoption may not be expedient. 

2. Chief among those considerations, is the very 
general fact that new, or comparatively new, books 
are already in the hands of many pupils, not only 
different from those desired to be substituted, but 
actually purchased bythe command of the directors 
or their teachers, who now repudiate them. Now, 
to throw aside a shilling, or a fifty cent, or even a 
dollar book, may appear to be, and actually is, in 
reference to the value of the mind to be operated 
on, a small thing ; yet to the parent whose shillings 
or dollars are not very plenty, the change may be 
very inconvenient; while to him who can afford it, 
but who does not comprehend the difference between 
the two books, it may be a cause of dissatisfaction 
with the system, which would be a greater injury 
than could be inflicted by the use of the condemned 
work for a short time, 
ations must have their due weight. 


These and similar consider- 





What then is to be done? Is uniformity of text 
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books to be abandoned? By no means. It is, how- 
ever, to be adopted in accordance with the true ob- 
jects of the Legislature in framing this provision, 
and to be carried into effect consistently with the 
dictates of common sense. 


The Legislature never intended that there should 
be arbitrary uniformity of books over the whole 
State, for it has not said so; nor over each county, 
for it has not said so. But though it has said that 
there shall be uniformity in each district, we must 
bear in mind that this uniformity is not an arbitrary 
uniformity, to effect some unknown object, or to pro- 
mote some vague idea of symmetrical mental devel- 
opment, but an uniformity to effect a well known ob- 
ject and to remedy an admitted evil. 

This evil is the loss of the teacher's and the pu- 
pil’s time, occasioned by the use of different text 
books by members of the same class, or by pupils 
who might, were it not for this difference, be in the 
same class. The object was, by means of uniformity 
of books in the same class, to enable the teacher to 


3. As to the mode of supplying text books, we 
have but a word to say. Some Boards of Directors 
purchase them with the funds of the District, and 
give the use of the proper book to each pupil, while 
he needs it ; the book remaining the property of the 
District, when not required by the pupil. Other 
Boards purchase the books, also at wholesale, and 
let the pupils have them at wholesale price. In 
other Districts, Teachers purchase the books at 
wholesale and furnish them to the pupils without ad- 
dition to the cost. All these and other modes seem 
to have their advantages, but it must be borne in 
mind that they are also liable to abuse. 

After all, probably the better plan will be found 
to be the old one, each parent providing books for his 
own children. This will cause greater care to be 
taken of them, and it will avoid the assumption of a 
power by Directors and teachers, neither necessary 
to the proper discharge of the duties of their office, 
nor entirely free from objection, or at least suspi- 
cion. 





give instruction to a larger number in the same time, 

and thus to give more instruction to the whole schoo! 

in the day, the week, or the term. 

In prescribing that Directors “shall decide upon 

a series of school books,” the act does not limit them 

to one reading book, or one geography, orone gram- 

mar, and prohibit the use of any other during the 

year; though it is believed that such course will be 
the most advisable, when and wherever it can be 
adopted. But it is supposed that, for the present, 
so long as the use of two or more different books on 
the same study does not interfere with the full and 
correct classification of the pupils, directors may, for 
the reasons above given, include in their series such 
two or more books on the same study. 

On the whole, the following rules or principles 
would seem both to meet the requirements of the 
reason of the law, and to avoid unnecessary loss to 
and dissatisfaction by parents : 

1. To ascertain which series or description of 
books, amongst those that are known to be good, 
have been most in use in the District, and to adopt 
that, as the regular series, in the first instance. 

2. In cases in which the pupils of any school, in 
sufficient number to form a full class, already have 
some other good book, to allow them to use that 
book, till ready for transfer to a class or study re- 
quiring another book; when and not before, the pro- 
per book of the regular series shall be procured. 

3. When it is thought proper to change the whole 
series or set of text books, not to do so, at once, by 
the abandonment of the former set and the purchase 
o! the new; but gradually, by permitting each pupil 
to use the old book till advanced to a class or a 
stuily requiring a new book, when the proper book 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY—HOW IT WORKS. 
Though this office is too new amongst us to justi- 
fy the formation of a definite opinion of its general 
results over the State, yet enough is known to war- 
rant the conclusion that wherever zealously and in- 
telligently administered, it is producing all the good 
that was anticipated. From every county in which 
men of the right stamp were chosen, we hear good 
accounts ; and the good news is in exact proportion 
to the fitness and faithfulness of the officers. 

In this county, which has a superintendent second 
to none in the State, the most marked improvement 
is every where obvious. The following are some of 
the good results: 

Very many incompetent teachers have left the profes- 
sion. ‘This results from the strictness, but, at the 
same time, the fairness of the examination. Nearly 
all those who neither have present qualifications nor 
the ability or intention to improve themselves, 
thought it better at once to abandon the calling for 
some other, than to be excluded from it by a public 
exposure oftheir unfitness. This benefit conferred 
on the community by the mere establishment of the 
office, is worth more than the salary of the officer. 
The inquiry is not merely for teachers, but for good 
teachers: The professional examination in the pre- 
scence of Directors, has not only given those officers 
new views of the qualifications requisite in a fit 
teacher, but convinced them of the good policy and 
true economy of securing the best in their reach. 
Hence they who obtain a full permanent certificate 
are certain of instant employment at increased com- 
pensation; and even those who exhibit tact and 
talent, though, for the present, they only secure a 
provisional certificate, are appreciated according to 





of the new series shall be procured. 


their actual merits. 
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Salaries have largely increased: Yn many districts 
the increase istwenty per cent. ; in some twenty-five, 
and in others even thirty per cent. have been added 
to secure good teachers, 

Directors take more pleasure in the discharge of their 
duties: This is the natural effect of the change.— 
Heretofore they were burthened with duties, for the 
discharge of many of which they were unqualified. 
Now, the superintendent not only relieves them of 
the most irksome of these, but materially assists 
them in others, without interfering with the exercise 
of any of the actual powers of their office. In addi- 
tion to this, they begin to see the approach of the 
time when the schools will be productive of largely 
increased benefit to their district, and consequently d 
of credit to themselves. fi 


u 


n 


Increased activity among teachers is everywhere man- | o 
ifest: In every district they are much engaged in 
efforts for self-improvement, and the desire for teach- | a 


Teachers to make monthly reports. 
of the present school law is so positive on this point 
that it was hoped the duty would not be neglected 


Abstract from Monthly Decisions, Explanations and In- 


structions, by the State Superintendent. 
Monthly Reports by Teachers: 
Directors should be very particular to require 
Section 27th 


nder any circumstances; yet complaints are made 


to the Department that in some instances it is totally 


eglected. The requirement of the law is peremp- 


tory, and it is therefore a flagrant misdemeanor for 
Directors to neglect it. 
subject them to removal from office, as provided in 
section 9th of the school law, 


Such neglect would also 


Aside from any legal] provision on the subject, the 
uty is equally incumbent. It will prove, it is con- 
dently believed, to a great extent, a preventative 
f truancy, an evil of nosma)] magnitude in our vil- 


lages, by making an indisputable official record of 


bsence from school, which will at all times be sub- 


ers’ institutes and other educational associations, is| ject to the inspection of the parents of the pupils, 


such as to render it certain that the present year | 
will present a remarkable and cheering era in this 
respect. Every Board of Directors in the county, 
it is believed, have agreed to permit their teachers 
to attend the proposed institute, without deduction 
from their salary for the time thus occupied ; and 
the teachers all manifest a determination to improve | , 
this and every other means of advancement in pro- 
fessional qualification. 

Increased interest in the schools is exhibited by the 
citizens generally: Heretofore, the meetings of Di- 
rectors for the examination of teachers were never 
attended by any but the members of the Board and | ; 
the applicants. Now, not only do all the Directors | | 
and teachers of the district attend and take a deep 
interest in the proceedings, but very many citizens 
of the district are present ; and, in many cases, Di- 
rectors and teachers from other districts have also 
attended. At the termination of the official part 
of the proceedings, the superintendent now always 
finds it not only proper, but expected, that he shall 
address the audience—which is often quite large— 
on the subject of education and the improvement of 
the schools, 

In a word, teachers, directors and citizens are ra- 
pidly awakening to the importance of the work be- 
fore them; and, in Lancaster county, at least, the 
office of County Superintendent may be set down as 
a decided success. 











Official Department. 





Tuomas R. Gerrys, Esq., of Bedford borough, 
an experienced teacher, has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Bedford county, in the room of T. 
W. B. McFadden, resigned. 





possible. 


competency. 
pupil was not regular in his attendance, abundant 


reason is manifested for the slow progress of the pu- 


pil. 
must give some satisfactory reason for the deficiency 


nd all other citizens of the district. As this record 


is subject to such inspection, no pupil can fee) indif- 
ferent as to the character of the entry at the end of 
the line commencing with his or her name, and a!l 
will therefore feel anxious to make the best progress 


It will also prove an efficient defence to 
he teacher against charges of inefficiency and in- 


If he can by this record show that the 
If the attendance was regular, then the teacher 


n the pupil’s progress, lest the record might estab- 
ish his own, and thus convince the Directors, and 


others in interest, of the necessity of employing an- 
other instructor. 


For the foregoing reasons, it is hoped that every 


board of Directors will refuse to pay the salaries of 
the teachers, until they have made their monthly re- 
ports, as is so positively required by law. 


Postage on letters, §c., to Superintendents : 


All postage upon letters and documents to and from 
County Superintendents, or other persons, and the 
School Department, will be paid by the latter. 
postage upon letters and documents sent and recei- 
ved by County Superintendents, to and from school 
districts, should be paid out of the funds of the district 
sending or receiving them. 
Superintendents are generally low, they should in 


The 


As the salaries of Co. 


no case be taxed with postage. 

Publication of information by County Superin- 
tendents: All the publishing that County Superin- 
tendents have to do is matter in which every citizen 
is interested—is legitimately news, in which the 
Superintendents have no pecuniary interest—the 
description of information which makes loca! ps 
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interesting and desirable, and for which they receive 
their support and are valuable to the persons who 
reside within the limits of their circulation. Editors, 
therefore, will no doubt thank the Superintendents 
for all the information they can furnish in regard to 
school affairs, and will make no charge for publish- 
ing it. 





CIRCULAR. 


Department or Common Scuoots, 
Harrisburg, September 5, 1854. 


To County Superinrenpents :—As much misap- 
prehension very strangely prevails in regard to the 
construction of the thirty-sixth section of the School 
Law, your attention is respectfully called to its pro- 
visions and the necessity for making prompt expla- 
nation. 

The section in question provides, that “as soon 
as the Schools of any district have been kept open 
and in operation at least four months subsequent to 
the first Monday in June preceding, the President 
of the Board of Directors (or Controllers) shall cer- 
tify the same, under oath or affirmation,” &c., and 
that 8 the receipt of such certificate, together 
with the report required by the twenty third section 
of the act of 8th May last, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall draw a warrant forthe share 
of the State Appropriation to which such district 
is entitled. Many Directors, and others, have most 
strangely construed the provision quoted above, to 
mean that the certificate of the President should set 
forth, that the Schools were kept open and in oper- 
ation four months during the School year which ex- 
pired on the first Monday in June, 1854. This con- 
struction is entirely erroneous. The provision is 
clear, that the certificate must set forth that the 
schools have been open, &c., four months subsequent 
to the first Monday in June preceding the time at 
which the affidavit is made. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how there can be a doubt as to which June is 
referred to. The last June is, of course, meant. In 
the present instance, the certificates and affidavits 
must set forth that the schools have been kept open 
and in operation four months between the first Mon- 
day in June, 1854, and the first Monday in June, 
1855. 

A difficulty is in some instances raised as to what 
is meant by “the schools”—that is, whether the af- 
fidavit can be | peony made, unless a school has 
been opened and kept ip operation four months in 
every part of the district where one may be deemed 
advisable. The law will be fulfilled, and hence the 
affidavit may be properly made, when every pupil of 
the district has had a reasonable opportunity of ob- 
taining four months schooling. 

Under the law of 1849, the districts were entitled 
to a warrant for their pro rata share of the State 
Appropriation, whenever they made report of their 
operations under the law the previous year, and cer- 
tified that they had levied tax sufficient to put and 
keep their schools in operation three months for the 
year to which the appropriation applied. Under 
this — gross frands were committed by mak- 
ing false reports, when no Schools had been in ope- 
ration—issuing duplicates and never collecting them, 
or any part of them—not keeping the Schools in 
operation as the law required—employing incompe- 
tent and immoral teachers—and not requiring pro- 
per branches to be taught, &c., and in some instances 
expending the State appropriation for making roads 





and other illegitimate purposes. Hence the provi- 
sion in the present law, that the school must be kept 
open four months in the manner required by the se. 
veral provisions of the act of 8th May, 1854, before 
the appropriation will be paid, When the reasons 
for its adoption are understood, the provision will no 
doubt be approved by every honest man, and parti- 
cularly by the friends of Education by Common 
Schools. 

As extensive misapprehension prevails on this 
subject, it is suggested that it would be well for you 
to make a full explanation of it through your conn. 
ty papers. Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

Hy. L. Dreresnsacn, 
Dep. Supt. of Common Schools. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—ooOo 
Book Notices, 








Mrs. Currer’s Puysiorocy.—Human and Com- 
parative Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene; with 
100 engravings, 130 pages; by Mrs. Eunice P. Cut- 
ter ; New York, Clark, Austin & Smith, 3 Park Row 
—1854. 

This work 1s by the wife of Dr. Calvin Cutter, the 
well known author of several popular books on Phy- 
siology, and the successfulteacher of the science.— 
This work of his companion is a fit companion for 
his works. It is designed for the use of classes much 
younger than have been generally thought capable 
of dealing with the science; but, if a “ proper study 
for mankind is man,” we incline to the opinion that 
this important branch of knowledge cannot well be 
commenced too early, so that it be rightly commen- 
ced. This latter condition seems to be fully met by 
Mrs. Cutter’s book, which, or any other book, used 
according to the principles set forth in her brief but 
able preface, must vastly benefit every youthful 
mind thus cultured. 


Greevear’s Atcresra.—A practical treatise on 
Algebra, designed for the use of s:udents in High 
Schools and Academies; 5th improved stereotype 
edition ; 360 pages, 12mo; by Benjamin Greenleaf, 
author of the “ National Arithmetic,” &c.; Boston, 
Robert Davis & Co.; Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co.—1854. 

This work is intended by the author “to be both 
elementary and comprehensive, and adapted to the 
wants of beginners, as well as those who are ad- 
vanced in the study.” In this (fifth) edition several 
improvements and additions have been made. A 
table of Logarithims at the end of the work adds to 
its value and convenience. 


Tower's Grammar: First Lessons in Language, 
or elements of English Grammar, by D. B. Tower, 


A. M., and B. F. Tweed, A. M, New York, Daaiel 
Burgess & Co., 60 John street, 1854. 


This is a close analyt'c and progressive investiga- 
tion of the elements of grammar, according to the 
method of question and answer. For those who ad- 
mire this mode of instruction, there is no work on 
the subject to be put in competition with this. A 
student thoroughly drilled and made to comprehend 
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this book, cannot fall to possess a solid foundation in | data, from which to form an exact estimate of the 
acquirements of any teacher. Accident, embarrass- 


grammar. ‘ barras 
: _ | ment, and a variety of causes may prevent individ- 
SANDERS READERS AND SPELLING Boox.—This | yals from doing Aster justice ; yet, on the 
series consists of a Spelling Book by C. W. Sanders, | whole, your committee believe, as much accuracy 
A. M., a First, Second, Third and Fourth Reader by | has been obtained as is practicable. Some, they are 
the same author; and a Fifth Reader by C. W. and | confident could have done better,—all think they 
J.C. Sanders. The readers are published by Sower | should have done so. Yet, toa large majority of 
& Barnes, North 3d st., Phila., and the Spelling Book | the teachers, the severe examination to which they 
by Ivison and Phinney, 178 Fulton st., New York. | were subjected, was highly creditable, while it was 
This series is in use in many parts of the Union, | quite satisfactory to the committee. 


and seems to merit the favor with which it has been A table has been prepared _for the Board showing 
the standing of every teacher in the several branches, 


received. It is progressive in its plan, and the or- as well asthe general average. The original pa- 


































thography is according to the Webster standard. pers have been retained, and by them the accuracy 
of the judgment of the committee may at any time 
‘ * ae be tested. 
Educational Societies. The collateral] advantages of the annual examina- 
2 tion, as inducing habits of study, cannot be too high- 
READING CONTROLLERS MEETING. ly estimated. Many of the teachers—particularly 






The Board of Controllers met in the High School |the assistants—have been faithful in their prepara- 
Hall on Monday evening, July 24, 1854, the Pres’t. |tion during the past year, both by attendance upon 
Wu. Strona, Esq., in the chair. The minutes of |the Normal School and by private study, and the 
last meeting were read and approved. The roll was | results were seen in their examination. It should 
called, when the following Controllers answered :— | be a leading object with the Board to raise up and 
Messrs. Armstrong, Banks, Benson, Davis, Foos, | maintain a corps of educated teachers, and this can 
Frees, Fricker, Green, Hooker, Jones, Mast, J. D. | only be effected by giving to them the means of im- 
Miller, H. L. Millers, Nagle, Printz, Richards, provement in the Norma] School, and by encourag- 
Rightmyer, Strong, Umberhower, Van Horn, and | ing, in every possible way, all who show a desire to 
Young. q do their duty. 

Reports from committees were called for, when Much—very much—has already been done, but 
John S. Richards, chairman of the committee on ex- | much more remains to be accomplished. 
aminations, made the following report: Your committee, in urging the importance of ed- 
The Committee on the examination of Teachers, |ucated teachers, are aware that the best acquire- 

Respectfully Report : ments, alone, make but halfa teacher. Equally im- 

1. As to the object of the examination. portant is the ability to teach and to govern a schoul. 

This they conceive to be two-fold. 1, To ascer-|It is not always tLe most learned that is the best 
tain the actual and relative acquirements of the | teacher.—But it is that branch of a teacher’s quali. 
teachers—actual, so far as relates to every teacher | fications which your committee were to examine in- 
personally, and relative as compared with others, | to, and lay the result of their labors before the Board. 


and 2, the incentive to improvement which examina- | A knowledge of the ability of particular individuals 
tions always create. which makes them successful teachers, and com- 


2. The means.. mends them to the favor of the Board, must be ac- 


Pursuing the plan adopted in the public schools of | quired from observation, and this branch of the vari- 
Philadelphia, and which experience has shown to be | ous teachers’ qualifications is left to the judgment 


the most effective, the examination was, as far as | of the several Boards by which they will be nomina- 
practicable, by printed questions, to which every | ted. JOHN 8. RICHARDS, 
ALBERT G. GREEN, 


teacher gave written answers. This was believed 
to be the only mode to insure a fair, and in any de- JOHN BANKS, 
gree exact, examination of so many teachers. The AMOS HOOKER. 
exercises consisted of Algebra, Arithmetic, Orthog-| The report was ordered to be filed. 
raphy, Etymology, Definitions, Grammar, Geogra-| On motion, Resolved, That to insure uniformity 
phy, and History of the United States. In most of |throughout the city, regular grades of teachers shall 
these branches ten questions were given, but, with | be established, which shell be as follows, viz :— 
the subdivisions requiring separate answers, the av- Principals of Male Grammar Schools, Princ:pals 
erage would be more than fifteen,—the printed ques- |of Female Grammar Schools, Principals of Male 
tions requiring at least one hundred and twenty an- | Secondary, Principals of Female Secondary, Princi- 
swers. The oral exercises were in reading and pro- | pals of Male and Female Primary, Assistants of 
nunciation, Reference wasalso had to penmanship. | Grammar Schools, and Assistants of Secondary and 
The written answers were carefully examined by | Primary Schools, where the number of scholars ren- 
the committee, with an earnest desire to do full and |ders the same necessary. ‘Teachers of the same 
equal justice to all who were present. The whole | grades to have the same salaries. 

Samuel L. Young, Esq , chairman of the commit- 


field of the exercises embraced a range equal to more 
than six thousand answers,—the examination of the |tee on Teachers’ Salaries, presented the following 


answers was equal to the assiduous labor of a single | report : 
individual an entire week, To the Board of Controllers of Common Schools, 
3. The results, in the City of Reading : 
Considered with reference to the objects of an ex- The committee appointed to report a uniform rate 
amination, it may be remarked that no exemination, | of teachers’ salaries, respectfully submit the following 
however carefully conducted, can furnish absolute report : 
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The committee recommend the following salaries | mingham. 


to be paid to Teachers: 


Teacher of Male Grammar School, five hundred 


dollars per annum. 


Subject : « The Teacher, what he is and 
what he should be.” 


Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
tu draft resolutions for next morning’s Session. D, 


Assistant Teacher of Male Grammar School, four | Baker,G. W. Smith, and R. McDivitt, were appoin- 


hundred dollars. 


Teacher of Female Grammar School, two hundred 


and seventy-five dollars. 


ted said Committee. 
The Institute then adjourned till 7 o’clock, next 
morning, after the following resolution had been of- 


Assistant Teacher of Female Grammar School, | fered and adopted : 


one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Teacher of Male Secondary School, three hundre 
and twenty-five dollars,—if females, $225. 


Teacher of Female Secondary Schoo!, two hun- 


dred dollars. 


Resolved, That our thanks are due to Prof. Tom- 
d| lin, Rev. Dr. Leod, and D. Baker, for their able and 
interesting lectures. 
THURSDAY MORNING, 29th. 
The Committee to draft resolutions presented the 


Assistant Teacher of Secondary School, one hun-| following which were read and adopted : 


dred and fifty dollars. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 


Teacher of Primary School, one hundred and fifty | dered to the citizens of Cassville or their kindness 


dollars. 


Ass stant Teacher of Primary School, one hundred 


and twenty-five dollars. 


Teacher of Hampden School, one hundred and 


eighty dollars. 


Teacher of Colored School, one hundred dollars. 


All of which is respectfuily submitted. 
SAMUEL L. YOUNG, 
EZEKIEL JONES, 
WM. UMBERHOWER, 
EPHRAIM ARMSTRONG. 


The report was read, and the propositions sever- 


ally considered. On motion the consideration of 


the recommendation in regard to the ‘salary of as- 


sistant teachers in Male Grammar Schools was post- 
poned, and the remainder of the report was adopt- 
ed. JOHN S. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 





HIUNTINGDON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


An adjourned meeting of the Huntingdon County 
Teachers’ Institute was held in the Cassville Semi- 
nary, at Cassville, on Wednesday morning, June 28, 
1854, and organized by appointing H. W. Miller, 
President, pro tem. 

After the reading and adoption of the minutes of 
the last Session, the subject of text books was taken 
up for discussion, which occupied the greater part 
of the Session, most of the members present partici- 
pating. It was then on motion resolved, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed on Arithmetics and 
Readers, to examine the different text books and re- 
port at the next session. Messrs. D. Biker, G. W. 
Smith, and E. Fletcher were appointed said com- 
mittee, 

Adjourned till 7 o’clock, P. M. Addresses were 
then delivered before the Students of the Cassville 
Seminary, and the Teachers’ Institute, by Prof. J. 
T. Tomlin, of Cassville. and Rev. Dr. McLeod, of 
Huntingdon, and an exhibition by the students of 
the Cassville Seminary took place during the after- 
noon, which was highly creditable to all concerned 
in the exercises. Quite a number of persons were 
present. The Institute again met, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at 7 o'clock in the evening. 

The Committee on Arithmetics and Readers were 
not ready to report, and asked further time for con- 
sideration. Whereupon. after further discussion, it 


seven, and requested to report by the first of August 
next. J.T. Tomlin, J. A, Hall, R. MecDivitt and 
II. J. Campbell were then added to the Committee. 


and hospitality on the present occasion, and tor the 
“aid and comfort” they have at all times been ready 
to render us in the cause of education. 

Resolved, That our thanks are also due to the 
Directors and Faculty of the Cassville Seminary, 
for the use of their house during the present Session. 
Resolved, That every reputable teacher in this 
county should be a member of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, and that he will, if possible, on all occasions, 
attend its meetings. 

Resolved, That the late amendment of the School 
Law, which provides for the appointment of a Coun- 
ty Superintendent in every county, is decidely an 
improvement in our School System, and that this 
measure, if faithfully carried out, will undoubtedly 
be the means of improving our Schools, and of eleva- 
ting the standard of teaching. 

Resolved, That we have full confidence in the 
energy and ability of our worthy County Superinten- 
dent elect, Mr. J. S, Barr—and believe that he will 
faithfully discharge the duties of this important of- 
fice. 

A Resolution to the effect that when the meeting 

adjourns it shall be to meet in Huntingdon on the Ist 

Monday in October next, was offered and after some 

discussion was adopted. 

The following persons were elected honorary 

members during the session: Gen. G. W. Speer, of 
Cassville, and William P. Orbison, Esq., of Hun, 

tingdon, 

On motion adjourned, to meet as previously agreed 

upon. 

. H. W. Mixer, Pres’t. 

R. Mc Divitt, Secretary. 


[Standing Stone Banner. 


PERRY COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 
(Abstract of the Minutes.) 

Agreeably to a previous notice, a Convention of 
of the Teachers and iriends of Education in Perry 
county, met in the Academy at Bloomfield, on Wed- 
nesday the 9th of August. The meeting organized 
by calling the Rev. R. WEISER, of Loysville, to 


the Chair, and appointing J. A. McCrosxey, Secre- 
tary. 

committee consisting of Messrs. A. Owen; J. R. Tit- 
zel and George Tressler, was appointed by the chair 


to prepare the proper items of business for the action 
was resolved that said Committee be increased to] of the convention. 


The object of the meeting being stated, a 


During the interval of the com- 


mittee’s absence, a resolution was passed requesting 
all the friends of education present to participate 





A lecture was then delivered by D. Baker,-of Bir- 





with the Teachers in their deliberations; and the 
convention also was entertained by a very appropri- 
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ate and interesting address from our worthy and es- 
teemed President. Mr. S. 8. Sau! also—whose ef- 
forts with regard to the convention and in behalf of 
education generally, are certainly deserving of all 
praise—pointed out the benefits to Teachers of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, and strongly urged its 
claims upon their patronage. 

The committee having reappeared, their chair- 
man, Mr. Owen reported the following items: 

Ist. The small pay of Teachers. 

2nd. Incompetent Directors. 
+ 3d. How-to procure the best knowledge of the Art 

of Teaching. 

4th. School Books. 

5th. Duties of Teachers. 

6th. Authority of Teachers in school govern- 
ment. 
These different items were taken up in order, and 
alengthy, interesting and profitable discussion fol- 
lowed, occupying the remaining portion of the fore- 
noon session. Committees were appointed to report 
a minute on several of the items; and a resolution 
passed inviting Mr. C. A. Barnett. to address the as- 
sociation in the evening in the M. E. Church. 

Adjourned to meet at 1} o’clock. 

AFTERNOON Session. 

Convention met according to adjournment. 

Resolved, That the small pay given to Teachers 
in this county is one of the principal reasons why 
our school houses are filled with incompetent in- 


structors, 























S 8S. Saut, 
J. Trrzet, 
J.C, Linpsay. 
On motion of 8. S. Saul, it was 
Resolved, That one great cause of the inefficiency 
of our common schools in many districts is to be 
found in incompetent directors; Therefore we would 
most earnestly urge upon parents of the children 
who compose our schools, to select their most intelli- 
gent men, and those well disposed to the common 
school system, for directors. 
The committee on item 3d reported the following : 
Your committee being fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the subject assigned them for their report, 
and much regretting their inability to do it justice, 
owing tothe haste in which our limited space of 
time required this business to be transacted, and the 
consequent want of proper reflection, would never- 
theless respectfully submit the following, as embody- 
ing to some extent the sentiments expressed in the 
couvention. We most strongly recommend to every 
Teacher the careful and attentive perusal of Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; believing that 
invaluable assistance may therefrom be derived; and 
also to those having charge of our more advanced 
schools, we would recommend the study of Mans- 
field on American Education, as well calculated to 
furnish them a valuableaid. We believe also that ev- 
ery Teacher will derive very important benefit from 
being in the monthly receipt of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and we strongly recommend that ex- 
cellent Journal to all our Teachers. And we would 






Committee. 







further most strongly recommend a connection with 
and attendance upon Teachers’ Associations as 8 
means of great improvement in all particulars con- 
nected with a Teacher’s duties. 

Cuas. A. Barnett, 


The following resolution offered by Mr. Saul, 
chairman, was adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinien of this convention 
if a proper advance in their compensation is made to 
teachers, a sufficient number of good men can be 
procured. 
Item 4th—School Books. This subject having 
been postponed from the forenoon, occupied a consid- 
erable length of time in an animated discussion, 
which finally resulted in the following : 

On motion of A. Owen, it was 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Directors 
of Common Schools the use of Webster’s Spelling 
Book, and McGuffy’s series cf Reader’s; Emerson's 
series of Arithmetic ; Smith’s Grammar as an ele- 
mentary work, and Parker & Fox’s Grammar for 
more advanced students. 

Resolved, That we recommend the use of outline 
maps in our common schools. 

Resolved, That we recommend the use of Mitch- 
ell’s Geography. 

Items 5th and 6th were appropriately discussed ; 
but, owing to the want of proper time for reflection, 
no resolutions were handed in. 

Resolved, That we now organize ourselves into a 
permanent Teacher’s Association ; and meet again 
at Duncannon at 2 o’clock, p. M., on the last Thurs- 
day of October: and that the Hon. T. H. Burrowes 
and the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, 
be invited toattend and favor us with addresses. 
Resolved, That the following be appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a suitable constitution and by-laws— 
A. Owen, J. R. Titzel, W. Glover, J. A. M’Croskey 
and Chas. A. Barnett. 

The convention was numerously attended, beyond 
even the expectations of its warmest friends: and 
good order and feelings of the greatest harmony pre- 
vailed. A very considerable amount of business 
was transacted for the short time allotted to the 
meeting of the convention;—thanks to the very able 
manner in which our chairman presided over its de- 
liberations ; and a new impetus, we trust, has been 
given to the cause of education in Perry county, 
from which great good may reasonably be expected. 
R. WEISER, President. 


J. A. McCrosxey, Secretary. 








Original Communications. 








GENDER---ERROR CORRECTED. 

Mr. Burrowes: In looking over the reported 
proceedings of the “Mutual Improvement Meetings,” 
I find that, I am reported to have said “ that there 
were only two genders, in reality, but four classes ; 
just as in Botany, classes of plants were divided 
into orders, or genera into species.” The reporter 
must have been mistaken, asI made no allusion to 
Botany, and not being a good botanist, I may be ex- 
cused for not seeing in classes of nouns, any analogy 
to those of plants. 

In my remarks on English Grammar, I said “there 
are, in reality only two genders, but four classes in 


respect to gender, 
First, nouns denoting males, as Henry, ox. 





J. W. Tressver, 
J. T. Suersty. 


com 


females, as Mary, lioness. 


2nd, “ “ 
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3d, nouns denoting neither males nor females, as 
pen, ink. 
either or both, asa parent’s 
love, my parentsare living. 
Hence the names, masculine, feminine, neuter, 


(neither) and common, I see no reason why the 4th 
distinction is not as necessary as the 3d. This is the 
substance of what I said respecting gender. You 


will confer a favor by making the correction in your 
next number. Yours respectfully, 


Pottsville, Sept. 6, 1854. 


Ath, “ rT) 


J. P. SHeRMan. 





SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, Esq. :—I have been directed 
by the School Directors of this District, to ask your 
advice as to the best form of a School Register, and 
where they can be procured most readily so ruled 
and headed as to conform best with the requirements 
of our present law. 


Ata meeting held this week, the Directors and 
Teachers of this District made the following selec- 
tion of books : 

Spellers.—Cobb's Primer. (1) 

Towers’ Gradual Speller. (2) 
Town’s Spelling Book, (new ed.) (3) 
Readers.—Goodrich’s Ist, 2d and 3d. (4 
Parker & Zachos’ Reading and EI- 
ocution. ; (5) 

New Testament, (in good type) 
Geography.—Mitchell’s (primary and large) (6) 
Grammar.—Quackenbos’ First Lessons in English 
Composition. (7) 
Bullion’s Grammar. (8) 
Arithmetic.—Schell’s Introductory Lessons. (9) 
Parkes’ Arithmetic. (10) 

The chief reasons for the selection of each book, I 
think, the following : 

1. Now in use, and answers well. 

2. Superior arrangement for beginners and se- 
cures, at the right times, the habit of full and correct 
utterance of consonants and unaccented vowels as 
well as of accented ones. 

3. Teaches definitions, analysis, &c., with spell- 
ing. Suitable for older pupils. 

4, Interesting to the child—easy as first steps— 
and likely to be read with naturalness of tone. 

5. Gives a thorough drill on all the essentials of 
good reading, each separately. 

6. Now in use—no better before us. 

7. Teaches Etymology very perfectly, with the el- 
ements of composition, as properly preliminary to 
Grammar Rules. 

8. In use here, and preferred by all the teachers, 

9. Gives copious and well graduated examples in 


——<—$———=> 


It should be large enough to include the history 
of the school for 10 or 15 years. Thus, if 10 pages are 
required for one term, it should contain 100 to 150 
pages at least. 

Among its uses are the moral power it gives to the 
teacher, when used as a permanent and public record 
of the progress and conduct of each scholar ; and the 
advantage it givee to the new teacher,entering upon 
a school, of reading the standing and character of 
each scholar, and seeing what has been done and re. 
marked ; so, enabling him to arrange his plans well 
and speedily, 

As to the form—it was thought that a page ought 
to be so ruled as to contain the names of about 50 
scholars, and that the columns should corrospond as 
nearly as possible with those of the Teacher’s monthly 
report, so that it may be more readily deduced. The 
age of the scholrr should be given, and the daily at- 
tendance, and whether late or not. At the end of 
each month, there should be columns for each branch of 
study, in which to enter the class in which each schol- 
ar stands and the figure, significant of the progress 
made ; also a column headed conduct, for similar 
grade figures. Remarks by the Teacher, and other 
matters of record might occupy a page at the close 
of the record for each term. 





Thus, 
Reading. Writing. 
Class. | Grades. || Class. | Grades. | 
re eee 3 6 | ¢ 7 


This may signify that A. B. is in the third of four 
Reading classes, and has improved 6, and that in 
Writing he is in the third of five classes and has im- 
proved 7. The teacher must state the scale or male 
by which he determines his grade figures. - 
The following example was given of the applica- 
tion of the recording system to writing classes. 
Each scholar in the class is required fo show 4 
certain number of lines (4 or 6) with privilege to 
write more if dissatisfied with his execution of the 
last line. When the class exhibits writing, the 
teacher examines -he last line with a pencil in hand, 
and crosses all faults in it according to a known 
rule. The scholar, receiving it again, holds it so as 
to be clearly legible to his class mates, and passes 


along before them slowly to give them an opportuni- 


ty of inspecting it and comparing with their own.— 


every separate step, through the fundamental! rules, 
with mental exercises, and a key at the end which 
may be removed or pasted down if advisable. Cal- 
culated to abridge the Teacher's labor, and to ease 
the learner’s trouble, and secure expertness. 

10. Arrangement considered better than those pre- 


viously used, and the matter well adapted to rural 
wants, 


The Register could not be determined upon with- 
out consulting you. The following were among the 
remarks made concerning its uses, form, &c. : 


It is then the duty of one member of the class, who 
has been nominated by the teacher and elected by 
the class:to the office of Secretary, to count the faults 
in each copy and enter them in a little table of the 
names of the class, which he keeps on the last page 
of his copy book for that purpose. In classes too 
young for this privilege of course the Governor 4p- 
points from the meritorious and trustworthy of the 
classes. At the end of the month this account is 
added up and the amount put in the last column.— 
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The grade figure is then appended, and this is found 
by the following rule: “There are 8 grades; 1 
signifies entife accuracy—the absence of a single 
fault; 8 signifies the sum of the highest figures 
of fault for every day through the month. The sum 
of the highest figures of fault is then divided by 7, 
and the number of 7ths, which agrees with each pu- 
pils sum of faults, adding 1 for absence of fault, 
is his grade figure, which is then appended.— 
The account is then audited by auditors from 
the class. At the time appointed to enter the 
grade figures in the Register, (once a month,) the 
secretaries sit facing the Teacher, each with his ac- 
count in hand. The teacher calls the names of the 
scholars from the Register in order, also naming the 
branches studied, When he names “ Writing,” the 
secretary of the class in which that scholar writes, 
gives the grade figure, and the Teacher makes en- 
try of it. 
This system occasions the loss of no time to the 
Teacher. The scholars learn from it the habit and 
the art of keeping accounts. It being fair and just 
they assent to it, and strive to wincredit. Promo- 
tion to higher classes is regulated by these monthly 
returns, and reports to parents are filled from them. 
Now if you can do our district the great favor of 
furnishing the information desired, either by letter 
addressed to Samuel Gilliland, Esq., Boalsburg, Pa., or 
through the September No. of the Journal, at the la- 
test, you will help along the grand cause here while 
it is moving, and when any impulse is effective. We 
have an exellent Board of Directors, an able Super- 
intendent, some Teachers (not enough) of spirit; and 
the work goes bravely on. Wu. G. Warine. 
Boalsburg, Centre Co., August, 1854. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER COUNTY. 
Mr. Eprror :—I have no disposition whatever to 
charge the printer with the errors in my last notes: 


bet. When they were through this exercise, they 

commenced reading, although not in the best style: 

yet there was a rule observed, which would be cred- 

itable to the best schools: The readers were re- 

quired to sit and stand erect. 

The teacher’s suggestions, in our opinion,are wor- 

thy of publication. 

« No good reader,” said he, “ stoops when he reads. 

Half of our.public speakers, even in the pulpit, de- 

liver their discourses in a stooping posture. Why? 

because in attempting to speak what should be read, 

they spoil both the speaking and reading. Whena 

man reads, let him read: and when he speaks, let 
him speak. But no man can read as he ought to 
read, stooping towards the paper on the desk; and 
as to oratory, it is ridiculous to call it by that name. 
No! if a man must read his speech, let him read it, 
as he would a book; for, after all, if his discourse is 
written, he but reads it, disguise it as he may; and 
but poorly imitates the graceful orator.” 

Here the teacher stood up and held the paper, as 
he said a reader should hold it;—and, laying the 
paper on the desk in imitation of a modern fashion- 
able orator, he continued,— 

“ But in the vain attempt to imitate the orator, 
with his written speech before him on the desk, his 
posture is undignified, his gestures awkward, and 
even the reading made defective.” 


That speech alone was worth the price of a quar- 
ter’s schooling. 

This school was conducted mainly on the old- 
fashioned plan, but with some improvement. The 
teacher didn’t attend educational meetings; but kept 
on in the good old way, apparently satisfied with it, _ 
and his twenty dollars a month. 

During the reading exercises, a little boy came up 
with his slate. 

“ Master,” said the boy, * this question brings the 
answer.” 


neither are they of sufficient importance to need this 
notice, (being merely an occasional use of a wrong 
word, as lanceolate for acuminate,) but that the pu- 
pils spoken of complain of the incorrect answers at- 
tributed to them. I think it due to them to say the 
errors are not theirs. 

Do not think, reader, that all schools described in 
these notes, are what the exercises selected seem to 
denote. Much good is often found in ordinary 
schools, while much of the opposite is sometimes met 
in those having a high reputation. 

Not long ago, going by a school house, and hear- 
ing a great noise, I involuntarily stopped before the 
door. The whole school seemed mounted on the 
desks, benches, &c., yelling awfully. I entered, 
and soon discovered tat they were pretending to 
“explode” the elementary sounds of our language ; 
i. e., the various sounds of the letters of the alpha- 





“ Read the question,” said the teacher. 
Boy reads—* If a man buy goods for twenty dol- 
ars, and sell them for twenty-five dollars, what will 


he gain per cent?” 


“ How did you do it?” asked the teacher. 
“TI made a fraction, by writing the gain or loss 


for a numerator, and the cost for the denominator ; 
then changed it to a decimal.” 


“Why did you do it in this manner?” continued 


the teacher. 


“ Because the rule says so.” answered the boy. 

I give this example, to compare it with the man- 
ner in which some of us old Fogies were taught, and 
also with the newer mode. Most of us remember 
when all that was required of a pupil in arithmetic, 
was, for him todo the question and show it tothe 
teacher. No explanation was required, and none 
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given. I allude to those termed good schools, where 
rules were committed to memory. We have also 
seen schools where nothing was required but, “ Mas- 
ter, it brings the answer,” let the operation be right 


or wrong. 


The comparison with such schools was favorable. 


“So does my rule, dividing by two.” 
“ But, the master says mine is right,” 
So it is,” said I, “your master is right. But would 
it not be better for you to know it to be right, with. 
out depending on your master? Wouldnt you like 
to know that your answer is right, without looking at 


“TI never permit my scholars,” said this teacher, | Your book, or asking your master?” 


“todo a question without repeating the rule by 
which it is done. They must know the rule by 
heart, before I permit them to begin the question.— 


Every rule in the book,” he continued, with em pha- 
sis, ‘must be committed to memory.” 

I requested permission to ask a few questions; 
which was cheerfully granted. 


“Well, James,” sail I, “will you explain your 
question to me t” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the boy. “I made a fraction 
by writing the gain or loss, for a numerator, and the 
cost fora denominator; then changed it to a deci. 
mal.” 

«“W iy did you make this fraction ?” 

“ Because the rule says so.” 

** But why does the rule say so ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

“[ will now give you a question,” I continued ; 
“T have four marbles:—if I give two away, how 
many will I have left?” 

“ Two,” immediately answered the boy. 

“ How did you get the two?” 

‘IT subtracted two from four.” 

“ Why did you subtract !” 

(No reply.) 

“Did you subtract,” said I, “ because the rule 
says so?” 

* No, sir.” 

“ Let me do it for you,” said I, taking the slate, 
and dividing four bytwo. ‘Is this right?” 

* No sir,” replied the boy, quickly. 

** But you see,” said I, “that I have the same an- 
swer ?” 

“ But,” replied the little fellow, now becoming 
animated, “ it isn’t right for all.” 

“Let me read the rule,” said I, looking on the 
slate, “ Divide one number by the other and the re- 
sult will be the answer.” 

The little boy stared. 

* That rule is not here,” I continued; “ but sup- 
pose that it were, would it be right ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ What reason can you give for thinking that it is 
not. right?” 

“ I know it is not right,” he answered with em- 
phasis. 

“And do you know that this rule in the book is 
right ?” 


* Yes sir, I would,” 

“ Well then, what is per cent ?” 

“ Per hundred,” was the reply. 

He had faithfully committed to memory all def.- 
nitions. 

“ Six per cent, then, means—what? Six dollars 
per hundred ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Six gained on every hundred ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Well, then, what is the question? What did he 
gain by the sale of the goods? 
After some explanation the pupil answered—* Five 
dollars.” 
“He gains five dollars on what? the selling 
price, or buying price ?” 
This question was also answered, when fully un- 
derstood. 


“ Well,” I continued, “ what does your question 
ask ?” 


“It asks whet is the gain per cent,” replied the 
boy. 

“ And what is per cent !” 

“ Per hundred.” 

“If then,” said I, “ he gains five dollars on twen- 
ty dollars, how much does he gain on fifty! Is 
that it?” 

“ No sir, on a hundred.” 

“ Well then,” I continued, “ if he gains five dol- 
lars on” I paused and looked inquiringly. 

“ On twenty,” answered the pupil. 

“ Well then, if he gains five on twenty, what does 


he gain on ahundred? Is that it?” 
« Yes sir.” 


“Very, well, can’t you answer that? If you gain 
five on twenty, how much is it on a hundred %” 
After a short pause, the truth flashed on his mind, 
and he answered, Twenty-Five.” 


“ Are you sure you are right ?” 
* Yes sir.” 


“Why?” Because it is the answer?” 
“ No, sir, I know it is right.” 


“« Because the rule says so?” 
“ Nosir.” 


“ Because your teacher says go ?” 

“ No -ir.” 

“* How, then, do you know ?” 

“I know it,” was the emphatic reply. 

Mark that, Fellow Teachers: ne xnewrt. This 
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boy’s mind was “ waking up.” 
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I did not question him further. Here was the first 
process of thinking; and I would not confuse him 


with further questions. E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co. August, 1854. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CARLISLE, PA. 

The examination of the public schools of Carlisle 
commenced on Thursday morning, June 22, and con- 
cluded on Wednesday afternoon, July 28 ; Thursday 
and Friday mornings, the 29th and 30th, were ap- 
propriated to special examinations of the classes for 
transfer from the higher schools. These examina- 
tions generally gave entire satisfaction to those who 
were present; 209 scholars were reported for trans- 
fer. The number in each of the two High schools 
is less than usual, and so far diminished the interest 
of the occasion ; for although the laying a good foun- 
dation in the primary schools cannot be too highly 
appreciated, yet it must be conceded that the eclat 
of an examination wil] greatly depend on the High 
schools, and that where there are but a small num- 
ber, they cannot command the same interest. 

It is customary to invite a number of citizens as 
visitors to accompany the Directors in their exami- 
nations of the schools, and take part in testing the 
proficiency of the scholars; they are expected to 
communicate in a report to the public, whatever may 
appear to them important to be known. Whether it 
was owing to the extreme heat of the weather, or 
the securing of the hay crop at this season, the at- 
tendance of those invited was meagre, and did not 
manifest the usual interest of the public, in the pro- 
gress of the schools of this District. 

On Thursday evening, June 29th, there was an 
exhibition by the schools of the secondaly depart- 
ment, in Marion Hall ; the boys in declamation, and 
the girls in geography on an outline map; this was 
followed by a lecture on Education, by J, Francis 
Downing, Teacher of Male High School, which was 
listened to with great attention by a large audience. 
The boys and girls both acquitted themselves very 
creditably. On Friday evening the closing exhibi- 
tion, by the two High Schools, took place in Marion 
Hall, which was beautifully decorated for the pur- 
pose. The music was excellent, but the crowd was 
so great as greatly to interfere with the exercises, 
part of which could not be heard. A very humorous 
piece by the girls, “‘ The old maids’ sewing society,” 
was gone through with great spirit by the young la- 
dies, but owing to the noise could not be heard, and 
became a pantomime, otherwise we have reason to be- 
lieve the exercises would have given great satisfaction. 
At the close of the exhibition, by order of the Board 
of Directors, diplomas were delivered to John K. 
Hitner, James H. Roney and Isaac Elliott, who had 
completed the course prescribed in the Male High 
School. H. 





THE ROD. 

It is thought by many persons that corporal pun- 
ishment should net be inflicted upon children under 
any circumstances; that it does not produce any 
good result, but the reverse; and that a resort to the 
rod is presumptive evidence of incapacity, or worse, 
inhumanity on the part of the Teacher. Others 
maintain that the free use of the rod is indispensable, 
and that the idea of good government without such 
a valuable auxiliary, as that recommended by the 
inspired pen of the wisest of men,is entirely fallacious, 
Others again suppose that the true system of gov- 
ernment lies between these extremes. It wil] read- 
ily be conceded, by every one whose opinion on the 
subject is entitled to any respect, that the Teacher 
must, by some means, secure good order. We de- 
sign noticing some things that operate against the 
Teacher in attaining this desirable object. 


And first, that innate spirit of opposition to govern- 


ment that has characterized our race, from the time 


when our first parents desired to eat of the fruit of 
that forbidden tree “* whose mortal taste brought death 
into the world and all our woe,” to the present:—A 
spirit which is not only antagonistic to Jaws that are 
unjust and oppressive,but to those that emanate from 
the very fountain of justice and goodness. Now, had 
the Teacher nothing more to accomplish than to re- 
strain within proper bounds, to govern aright this 
naturally unruly spirit which manifests itself as soon 
as the infant can raise its puny arm, his would be a 
task more formidable than “ the taking of a city ;” 
for to govern others well, a man must rule wel! his 
own spirit. Strong, however,as is this perverse dispo- 
sition which, unrestrained, defies all authority human 
and divine, there is much of itattributable to parental 
training—such an abuse of parental authorityt, end- 
ing to increase rather than obviate the difficulties of 
the Teacher—thatit need not be thought strange that 
the rod is sometimes used when milder measures 
fail. 

Take an example or two that came under our 
observation: A Christian family were about leaving 
home to attend evening preaching ; father, mother, 
brothers and sisters were in readiness. A little boy, 
whose age may have been seven or eight years, be- 
ing unwell, was kindly urged and entreated to re. 
main at home with an aged relative; but no; the little 
fellow replied, “I will go to preaching ;” and after 
every member of the family had found persuasion and 
entreaty useless, the child was permitted to have his 
own way. These parents are strong advocates of gov- 
ernment by moral suasion, and affirm, in presence of 
their children, that the rod is only fit for brutes. But 
how plain is it that this is no government at all, and 





that the child which can thus govern the family a 
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home, will not willingly submit to the authority of 
a Teacher in school. 

On another occasion a little family were togeth- 
er quietly partaking of their evening meal. The 
only child, not yet two years old, was upon its moth- 
er’s knee. It wished to have something on the table 
improper for it to have. The mother refused and the 
child persisted, till both became irritated, and, under 
the influence of angry feeling, she resorted to correc- 
tion ; but the moderate storm now beeame a tempest, 
for never we think did a child scream more lustily 
or display more virulent passion. When the mother 
gazed upon the countenance of her infant, as it mir- 
rored such unusual passion, her fortitude gave way ; 
the desired object was yielded, and in a moment the 
child was perfectly calm. The storm had ceased, 
but not so the effect. Every wish after this must be 
gratified, or a fit of passion followed. Should this 
child in afier years prove the self-willed, obstinate, 
disobedient scholar, the unamiable brother, the tyrant 
husband, unfeeling father and lawless citizen, who 
will say that the scene we have described had not a 
material influence in thus moulding the character ? 


Did parents fully realize the evil consequences 
this indulgence of their children has upon them in 
after life, many—very many—families would present 
a very differeat aspect. Indeed, families in which 
uniform and cheerfu! obedience is rendered may be 
considered anomalies. And yet, what are those scenes 
of domestic etrife that destroy the peace of families, 
those disgraceful riots that result in the loss of life 
and destruction of property, and those fillibustering 
expeditions fitted out in defiance of government and 
threatening national safety, but the natural conse- 
quences of unbridled passion? A deed yet fresh in 
recollection, which caused a thrill of horror in every 
feeling heart throughout our country, it thus accoun- 
ted for by the unfortunate perpetrator: “A quick 
handed and brief violence of temper has been a be- 
setting sin of my life. I was an only child, much 
indulged—and I have never acquired that control 
over my passions I ought to have acquired early; and 
the consequence is all this.” We are informed ina 
memoir of Noah Webster that “ in the government of 
his children there was but one rule, and that was in- 
stantaneousand entire obedience. This was insisted 
upon as righi—as, in the nature of things, due by a 
child toa parent. He did aot rest his claim on any 
explanations, or on showing that the thing required 
was reasonable or beneficial. While he endeavored 
to make it clear to his children that he sought their 
happiness in whatever he required, he commanded as 
one having authority, and he enforced his commands 
to the utmost, asa duty he owed equally to his chil- 
dren and to his God, who had placed them under his 
control. He felt that, on thie subject, there had been 


a gradual letting down of the tone of public senti. 
ment, which was much to be deplored. Many, in 
breaking away from the sternness of Puritan 
discipline, have gone to the opposite extreme, 
They have virtually abandoned the exercise of pa. 
rental authority, and endeavored to regulate the con. 
duct of their children by reasoning and persuasion— 
by the mere presentation of motives—and not by the 
enforcement of commands. If such persons succeed, 
as they rarely do, in preserving any thing likea 
comfortable sfate of subordination in their families, 
they fail at least in the accomplishment of one great 
end for which their offspring were committed to their 
care. They send forth their children, into life, with. 
out any of those habits of submission to lawful au. 
thority,which are essential to the character of a good 
citizen and a useful member of society.” 

But doubtless there is higher than human warrant 
for the enforcementof parental authority ; and though 
we do not believe that such passages of scripture 
as, “ He that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes’”—“Chasten 
thy son while there is hope and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying”—* Foolishness is bound up in the 
heart of a child, but the rod of correction shall drive 
it from him”—**Thou shalt beat him with the rod 
and shalt deliver his soul from hell”—justify the in- 
fliction of punishment to gratify evil passions, or that 
they imply that children cannot, in any case, be right- 
ly governed without the rod, yet we do think that 
they do clearly teach that there are cases in which 
the rod may and should be used. Much has been 
said and written of the inhumanity and cruelty of 


inflicting corpora] punishment upon tender and help- 


less children But that tenderness that surrenders 
the judgment of the parent to the child, gratifies its 
whims, strengthens its evil passions and destroys pa- 
rental authority and respect, is not the outgushing 
of the truly benevolent heart. No! genuine affection 
is not thus blind to the dearest interests of the object 
upon which it centers. In the language of one who 
has drawn a vivid picture of the family upon which 
rests the curse of anarchy, “ The root of the evil is 
a kindness most unkind, that has always spared the 
rod; a weak and numbing indecision of the mind 
that should be master; a foolish love, pregnant of 
hate, that never frowned on sin; a moral cowardice 


of heart, that never dared command.” 
D. F. T. 


Porter Twp., Huntingdon Co., August, 1854. 





CO-OPERATION OF PROFESSORS. 
You have, of course, seen and read the report of 
the American Institute, held at Providence. What 
a contrast as to numbers in attendance and the 
interest manifested by those connected with our high- 





er elementary schools and the colleges and universi- 
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ties, with any of our educational meetings or asso- 
ciations in this State! When will the time come 
when the Presidents and Professors of our colleges 
shall see it to be not only their own interest—but 
their bounden duty—to identify themselves with eve- 
ry movement that has for its object the elevation of 
the standard of popular education ?—the improve- 
ment of the Teachers of the primary and free schools, 
and the consequent exaltation of the character and 
standing of the profession generally? Can we not 
devise some means whereby to coax or drive them 
into a co-operation with us? They certainly will 
find out in the end, that we can better dispense with 
their aid, than they with ours. 

Surely their dignity would receive no taint, by 
commingling with the more humble though equally 
worthy schoolmaster, and by imparting of theirmcher 
stores of knowledge and experience to those teach- 
ers of the roadside district school, who are doing far 
more toward moulding the mind of the nation than 
they can possibly do, inasmuch as the teachers of 
the public schools are operating upon the masses, 
while they can only have under their tuition the fa- 
vored few. But space and time forbid further en- 
largement upon the topic. J. T. 

Pittsburg, Sept. 1854. 








SELECTION OF TEXT BOOKS. 


Mr. Burrowes :—Agreeably to the 25th section 
of the school law, the teachers and directors of Earl 
district, Lancaster county, met on the 26th inst., at 
the Hinkletown school house, for the purpose of de- 
ciding upon and selecting a uniform series of school 


books to be adopted during the coming session. 


The time (2 o’clock, P. M.) being at hand and 
several of the directors not having arrived, ad- 
dresses were made by B. F. Hills, E. B. Weaver, C. 
McQuaid, W. Seager Darrow and others, on the sub- 
ject under consideration. In the meantime, the 
Board all assembled, and after some discussion, the 
following books were decided upon: 


Sander’s Series of Readers. 

Smith’s English Grammar. 

Mitchell’s Primary and Large Geography. 

Ticknor’s Arithmetic, Primary and Large; and 

Davies’ Elementary Geography. 

It was also agreed to dispense entirely with the 
many spelling books now in use in this district, par- 
ticularly Cobb’s, which has been found very incon- 
venient, owing to the fine print of the last edition, 
which makes the arrangement of the matter different 
from that of the former; and it was thought San- 
der’s Nos. 1, 2 and 3, would answer instead. 


The plan agreed upon by which to introduce these 
books is this: where it is thought the teacher can 


and explaining to them thoroughly the benefits de- 
rived from a uniformity of books, also the law in re- 


gard to this matter, he shall do so. And where 
this may not be considered the best plan, it was 
agreed the teacher shall introduce the new books 
gradually, by supplying the school with them as 
new ones are wanted, and as much as possible ope- 
rating on the parents by going to their houses and 
conversing with them on the subject. 


The plan of furnishing these books was next talk- 
ed about ; and after various suggestions by the teach- 
ers, it was agreed to unite and buy the books needed 
in the township, and place them in the care of one 
of their number, residing in the central part of the 
district, where all the other teachers can convenient- 
ly obtain them. 

The teachers and directors of Earl township are 
determined to move onward in this good work and 
remain silent no longer. Which of her neighboring 
districts is willing to help to keep the ball in motion ? 
We should like to hear; and the teachers here would 
be glad to see, through the columns of the Journal, 
what plan others, who have already taken action on 
the subject, have adopted to introduce the newly 
selected books. KE. G. Grorr. 
Vogansville, Lancaster co., Aug. 29, 1854. 





TEACHING FACTS AND NOT PRINCIPLES. 
Happening a short time since at one of the board- 
ing schools of this State, I had the privilege of ex- 
amining a class of pupils that were engaged in the 


study of Algebra. Although they had advanced 
some distance in Equations, I felt a curiosity in 
making inquiry into their progress in a knowledge 
of the elementary rules. In Addition there wa 
not much difficulty, as it required little more than a 
knowledge of notation to understand what must be 
the result of collecting a number of quantities to- 
gether, having the same or different signs. When 
I proceeded to Subtraction, where the signs are re- 
quired to be changed in the operation, after the pu- 
pils had worked several questions, and stated the re- 
sults, I requested the why and the wherefore of the 
several conclusions ? 


One of the most advanced of the class, very 
promptly gave the rule of the book for subtracting 
Algebraic quantities. This, the pupil certainly 
imagined, was the foundation of the whole matter, 
and never seemed to think it required of any one to 
explain the reason of a rule—more especially of one 
so near the commencement of the book as subtrac- 
tion. I next made a similar inquiry relative to the 
results of Multiplication; and, as might have been 
expected, no satisfactory answers were received. In 
these latter explanations, I was not disappointed 





operate best upon the parents by calling a meeting 





well knowing that an intelligent answer depended 
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on a knowledge of the previous question. I found 
it quite unnecessary to pursue the inquiry into Divi- 
sion; being aware that if the grounds of the preced- 
ing operations were not understood, it would be vain 
to hope for a satisfactory explanation of the last. 

I came to the conclusion from the above inquiries, 
that the results furnished a tolerably apt illustration 
of the teaching practised in a very large proportion 
of our schools. It may be summed up in the phrase 
“Teaching facts and not principles.” 

This mode of instruction in many, which have the 
reputation of ranking among the best schools, exhi- 
bits a striking deficiency, and is deserving of the 
prompt attention of our County Superintendents ; 
as, I believe, if a pupil's knowledge of any science, 
extends no farther than merely his ability to work 
questions according to the respective rules—what- 
ever may have been his progress, so far as merely 
making figures or letters (as in the above illustra_ 
tion)—his time spent at school, has been worse than 
wasted !—so far as relates to any practical benefit 
from the instruction received. Yet, such is a fair 
specimen of the teaching in the greater part of our 
district and other schools. ' 

The application of the above facts to the modes 
used in teaching arithmetic, will be obvious. To 
extend our inquiry no further than the mere elements, 
let me ask what proportion of our teachers ever 
think of explaining the rules of simple subtraction, 
to their pupils, when some of the figures in the sub- 
trahend exceed the corresponding one in minuend? 
I have known some teachers of considerable expe- 
rience, to whom a question has been put relative to the 
rationale of this process, and who were nearly as 
much at a loss for an explanation as the pupils to 
whom I have alluded. . Now, if this is to be taken 
as a sample of the ability to teach arithmetic, I 
would ask can it be of any practical importance for 
pupils to spend their time under the care of such in- 
structors? Of course, the remarks that I have ap- 
plied to an elementary rule will be applicable to all 
the subsequent ones of whatever kind. And the 
pupil, if he shall so far have progressed, beyond the 
influence of false teaching, as to wish to know the 
reason of certain operations, will, under the guidance 
of such instructors, be referred to the rule, and told 
very significantly that by such and such processes 
the required results will certainly be ascertained.— 
Let us suppose a question to be given to the pupil, 
which, according to the old nomenclature requires a 
statement in the “ Rule of Three.” In most of the 
Old Time Treatises, the plan of operation is distinct- 
ly stated—such as the arrangement of the terms, 
multiplying, dividing, &c. The above is all given, 

we will suppose, in precise language; and yet, at 
the conclusion of the work if the teacher should 
state a question in which the analogy to the preced- 


will, in most instances, be found utterly at a loss 
either to state the question in the usual form, or to 
find the true result by any means. Whereas, had 
he been instructed in an intelligible method of ana. 
lysing the problem, every process might have been 
rendered clear to his understanding, and applicable 
to every other question involving similar princi. 
ples. W. H. J, 
West Philadelphia, 7th mo., 1854. 





DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE, 

No feature of the Common School system of Edu. 
cation gives it a more unquestionable title to the 
regard of the philanthropist, than that which pro. 
claims its privileges open to every child of the State 
—its advantages alike accessible to the rich and 
the poor. 

In a brief excursion, taken some weeks since 
among the Boarding and District schools of Chester 
county, | was rather agreeably surprised in perceiv- 
ing that the prejudice known to have operated 
against the best interests of common schools, in 
some adjoining counties, had scarcely an existence 
here. There were a few individuals, whose attach- 
ment to sect prompted the advocacy of Parochial 
schools, and there were some persons of wealth who, 
having small families, seemed to grudge the sums 
abstracted from their coffers for the support of 
schools, from which, either through necessity or 
choice, they had derived no advantage: yet the 
number disaffected to the common school system 
was exceedingly small. Iwas, however, much sur- 
prised at the sentiments expressed by the Principal 
of one of the most celebrated boarding schools of 
the county. I had often heard of his extraordinary 
school-discipline, and felt very anxious to have an 
hour’s conversation with him. I was favored with 
an introduction by a friend who lives in the vicinity 
of his establishment, and the principal part of an 
afternoon was spent in its examination. I here 
found all that could be anticipated from the most 
exact economy of time—appropriate division of la- 
bor—teachers of unquestionable qualifications, and 
vigilance in the principal that never relaxes for a 
moment. It was areal treat to listen to the sug- 
gestions of his energetic, gifted and original mind! 
But I soon ascertained that our sentiments in rela- 
tion to the general diffusion of school learning were 
very different. On this point I was disappointed in 
discovering that his views were of the aristocratical 
stamp: for he hesitated not to declare his opinion 
that a very limited amount of learning is quite suf- 
ficient for the working men of any country! and he 
illustrated his position by several cases within his 
own. observation, and quite a number of imaginary 
facts, which gave some plausibility to his reasoning. 
According to his utilitarian standard of learning, 
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isan, or other individual, who, from his condition, is 
expected to lead a life of toil, the effect necessarily 
resulting is so to divert the mind from the occupa- 
tion and its obligations, as to disqualify the individ- 
ual for the proper performance of his duties,—and 
he thought that society would thereby sustain a loss. 
Of course, according to his estimate, the future 
Franklins, Rittenhouses, and Fultons of our coun- 
try, who are scattered all over the land, (thousands 
of whom may be found in the lowest walks of life, 
if placed within the reach of a judicious system of 
public instruction,) can never bless the world with 
their discoveries ; or, if they should ever be able to 
break the bands which bind them to the clod, it 
must be effected by an indomitable energy, and con- 
currence of favoring circumstance, such as were co- 
eval with the great minds just named, and which 
are not to be expected in the ordinary course of hu- 
man events. 

How just and liberal are the sentiments of the 
enlightened Channing that “ very human being is 
intended to have a character of his own, to be what 
no other is, to do what no other can do, Our com- 
mon nature is to be unfolded in unbounded diversi- 
ties. It is rich enough for infinite manifestations. 
It is to wear innumerable forms of beauty and glory. 
Every human being has a work to carry on within, 
duties to perform abroad, influences to exert, which 
are peculiarly his, and which no conscience but his 
own can teach. Let him not then enslave his con- 
science to others, but act with the freedom, strength 
and dignity of one, whose highest law is in his own 
breast.” But the question occurs—how is the human 
soul to be brought into a situation capable of re- 
ceiving these wonderful developments? I answer 
by the judicious training of its god-given faculties. 
It is to the moral and intellectual culture of these 
that we are to look for those delicious self-sustain- 
ing fruits—those “apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver” which sufficiently indicate the character of the 
tree, from which they were derived! Verly, if the 
skill required to make two blades of grass grow, 
where but one grew before, entitles the cultivator 
to the name of a public benefactor ;—how much 
more is he entitled to the appellation who lays the 
foundation for infinite progress, in the human soul ? 
This is the work of the successful teacher, who both 
advocates and practices a system of instruction that 
would give all the human family an equal participa- 
tion in its blessings. W. H. J. 
_ West Philadelphia, ith mo. 31st, 1854. 





TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.—No. 3. 

We propose, in this article, to speak of the fourth 
stage in our method of teaching Geography. At this 
point of the pupil’s progress in his geographical 
knowledge, he is prepared to receive a full and thor- 


may now describe the physical features and enumer- 
ate the statistical facts of the pupil's native home, 
and thus prepare his mind for attaching importance 
to a knowledge of similar things abroad. Whatever 
may exist at home is always the measure of worth, 
in the child’s mind, of things abroad. A thorough 
knowledge of the country of our birth leads, always, 
to a desire to know everything in regard to all other 
regions. 

The most prominent physical features of any coun- 
try, as well as of home, are the mountains. These 
may be made the starting point of the thorough 
course of instruction which must now be given.— 
The mountains determine the outlines of continents, 
give direction to the course of rivers, and have a di- 
rect influence on the nature of the vallies they form. 
But, before the pupil’s attention is directed to these 
physical features, he must know to which parts of 
the horizon he may look to find the four points of the 
compass; for he will be unable to understand the 
true position of things abroad, unless he fully under- 
stands his own position at home. 

The mountains of any country are but few in num- 
ber, and their names can be easily remembered. The 
pupil having been informed what they are, may then 
be taught in what direction, from his own home, they 
exist. He is informed of the course these different 
ranges take, of their height, of the depth and width 
of the valleys between them, and how nearly paral- 
lel all these ranges are with one another. Whilst 
this information is given, a map of the country should 
be spread before the pupil’s eye, and frequent refer- 
ences made thereto. The eye must assist the me- 
mory and judgment. As the learner casts his eyes 
upon the map of the country he studies, he will per- 
ceive a striking resemblance between the curves 
and direction of mountains and the outlines which 
form the coasts of the continent. If these ranges 
are’ parallel or nearly so, the coasts will be regular 
and parallel likewise; if the ranges are irregular 
and make different angles with each other, the coasts 
will do so also. The coasts of the western continent 
are an example of the first kind; the coasts of the 
eastern continent are an example of the second kind. 
The pupil will now have learned a fact, both pleas- 
ing and instructive ; and this knowledge will be fixed 
deeply in his mind. Having learned the length of 
mountains and the direction they take, he can more 
easily remember the length and direction of the 
coasts of the continent. Knowledge must be reduced 
to order; then it can be easily remembered, readily 
referred to and advantageously applied. Is there 
any such order in the geographical text-books now 
in use? They take up one country after another, 
give a full detail of everything relating to each, un- 
til the whole world has been passed over in this same 
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way. Whocan expect of a pupil, that he will re- 
member any thing worth the labor expended, in go- 
ing over facts and statistics without order and sys- 
tem? 


We may now refer the pupil tothe rivers. His 
attention is first directed to the general fact, that the 
mountains determine the course (he streams are tak- 
ing ; that those which flow directly into the ocean 
are at right angles with the course of mountains 
in which they may have their source ; and that those 
which flow down opposite. mountains, into an inter- 
vening valley, make an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, and form a large stream, receiving the water 
of all the mountain currents and flowing parallel to 
the two ranges extending along both sides. The 
pupil has now fixed in his mind two general facts in 
regard to mountains and rivers, which will be easily 
remembered and aid him very considerably in his 
subsequent labors. This knowledge of the height 
of mountains and of the depth of valleys, previously 
acquired, can now be used to great advantage in de- 
termining the velocity ot the rivers. He may thence 
readily know the facility the streams afford for driv- 
ing machinery by means of water power or for mak- 
ing canals. There is also a close connection be- 
tween the velocity of currents and the nature of the 
surface through which they flow. A rapid stream is 
2vidence of an uneven surface; a smooth one of a 
level surface. 


The nature of soil, its products and the tempera- 
ture of climate may be considered next. In speaking 
of these things it is superfluous to repeat the names 
of the products that are to be found in every state.— 
The products do not depend upon political divisions, 
but upon soil and climate. Those productions, which 
are common to a large extent of territory, need not 
be mentioned again while speaking of individual 
states comprised within this region. The pupil can 
easily remember that-potatoes grow in every part of 
our country; but our school Geographies are very 
careful to mention in the description of each individ- 
ual State, that potatoes are among its productions. 


It is all nonsense to enumerate the products of 
each State separately. Political divisions have no 
‘nfluence on soil. 


Populous districts and large cities are generally to 
Le found’along and near the banks of rivers. The 
pupil may therefore, in making himself acquainted 
with the number of inhabitants of any country, com- 
mence at the source of a stream and follow it to its 
mouth. Those streams, which are near home, should 
ve taken first. Small towns, or villages should, of 
course, be passed by without any notice; cities and 
large towns must be named, and their population, 
business and everything of public interest must be 





made subjects of inquiry. This course will be pur. 
sued only in regard to the large streams. The pu- 
pil having already been taught the names of the 
principal rivers, and the course they take, will now 
also easily remember the names of cities and towns 
situated on their banks. 

The same course may also be pursued with rail- 
roads and canals. As cities and towns are brought 
into close propinquity by means of rivers, so are also 
cities and towns brought into proximity with manu- 
facturing and mining regions by meansof canals and 
rail-roads. 

We close this article with an extract, on the sub- 
ject of Geography, from the August No. of the N, 
Y, Teacher. “ No branch of learning in our schools 
is uniformly so poorly taught as geography. It seems 
that while every other branch has been progressive, 
and approaching nearer and nearer a strictly scien- 
tific basis, that geography alone has remained sta- 
tionary, or indeed retrograded, through the neglect 
into which it has fallen. Nearly all our text books 
upon the subject are cast in the same moulds as they 
were fifty years ago, although within that time the 
whole science of physical geography may be said to 
have had its tirth. In consequence, things utterly 
incongruous are grouped together, and a mass of new 
facts are presented without order or system. Many 
of our best teachers, observing that the geographical 
exercises of our schools merely tax the memory, with- 
out calling into action the higher intellectual pow- 
ers, have thrown the study into the background as 
much as possible, and given greater prominence to 
those branches that are based more directly upon sci- 
entific principles. This neglect has sprung, not 
from an inherent lack of science in geography itself, 
but from the crude and undigested manner in which 
it is usually taught.” 

The above sentiments are just and true ; and every 
new Geography that comes from the press of the 
publishers “ is cast in this same mould!” We have 
had placed into our hands, quite recently, what are 
called new geographies, but they are nothing more 
than the old food boiled or cooked afresh. 


Exias ScungEiper. 
Pottsville, August, 1854. 











REGULATIONS OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE 
CITY OF LANCASTER. 


I, MEETINGS OF THE BOARD, 


1. The stated meetings of the Board shall be held 
on the evening of the first Thursday in each month. 

2. Special meetings shall take place on call of 
the President, by request of any five members, at 
such time as the President shall designate. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, to report 
to the Board, after the reading of the minutes, the 
names of all members who shall have been absent 
from four consecutive stated meetings, preceding 
the one at which such list shall be read. 
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Il, OFFICERS, 


1. The officers shall be, a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Tax-Collector, Messenger and Janitors. 

2. All the officers shall be elected at the first sta- 
ted meeting after the annual election, for one year 
from the time of election. 

Of the President, 


3. The President shall preside at all the meetings 
of the board, when present; call special meetings ; 
sign all orders on the treasury for money allowed by 
the Board; keep an abstract of the report of the 
Hrersay, | members; make the annual report to the 
State Department of Common Schools, and perform 
such other duties as shall be assigned him. 

Of the Secretary. 

4. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the 
Board ; attest all orders and acts of the President ; 
affix the seal of the Board when ordered; and per- 
form all the proper duties of secretary: for which 
he shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed 
at the time of his election. 

5. He shall also keep a separate book in which 
he shall enter all general and standing resolutions, 
orders, or regulations adopted by the Board. 

6. He shall also keep a list of all candidates for 
Teacherships who shall apply to the Board for em- 
ployment, noting therein, the grade of school appli- 
ed for by each, the residence of the applicant, and 
the time of the election of all who shall be elected, 
and the withdrawal or removal from the county of 
each, so far as comes to his knowledge. 

7. He shall also purchase and keep a list of all 
books ordered to be supplied to teachers and indi- 
gent pupils by the proper visiting members; and 
read the list of all books so purchased during the 
preceding month, at each meeting of the Board, im- 
mediately after the reading of the minutes. 

Of the Treasurer. 

8. The Treasurer shall receive all the funds of 
the Board, and keep them in such place of deposit, 
as shall, from time to time, be directed by the 
finance committee. 

9. He shall pay all orders, duly signed by the 
President and Secretary, by order of the Board. 

10. He shall, once in each year, present to the 
finance committee a full statement of his accounts ; 
and, whenever requested by the same committee, 
shall exhibit to them the state of the accounts of 
the Board, and his bank or deposit book. 

11. He shall receive such compensation for his 
services as shall be fixed by the Board at the time 
of his election. 

Of the Tax Collector. 

12. The Collector shall collect the school tax of 
the district, for which he shall receive such compen- 
sation as the Board shall fix at the time of his elec- 
tion. 

13. He shall pay the same over to the Treasurer, 
at least monthly, as he shall collect it; and shall 
exhibit his duplicate to the Finance committee 
whenever required. 

Of the Messenger. 

14, He shall distribute the notices of all the sta- 
ted meetings of the Board the day before each 
meeting ; and of special meetings as soon as inform- 
ed of their being called. 

15. He shall attend all meetings of the Board; 
have the room properly warmed, lighted and ar- 
ranged; and perform such other duties as shall be 
assigned him. 

16. He shall receive such compensation as shall 
be fixed at the time of his election. 





Of Janitors. 

17. So many Janitors shall be appointed as the 
Board shall deem necessary, at a compensation to 
be fixed at the time of their election. 

18, Bach Janitor shall carefully sweep each room 
cummitted to his or her care, at least three times a 
week: shall make fires, when necessary, in time to 
have the rooms comfortably warm by nine o’clock, 
A. M.: shall see that the fire is put out and the 
rooms carefully closed every Friday evening; shall 
see that the gates are closed, and the grounds at- 
tached to the schools kept in good order; and 
promptly inform the proper committee of any re- 
pairs that may be necessary. 

III, OF COMMITTEES. 

1. The Standing Committees of the Board shall 
be a Superintending committee of five members; 
a Book committee of three; a Finance commit- 
tee of three: which committees shall be appointed 
annually at the first meeting; and a Visiting com- 
mittee of one for each school house, (except the 
High school, in which case there shall be a visiting 
member for each High school;) and the visiting 
members shall be changed monthly. 

Of the Superintending Committee. 

2. The Superintending Committee shall divide 
itself into five sub-committees of one member 
each. 

3. To each sub-committee shall be assigned the 
general ae of one-fifth of the schools for 
three months, 

4. Each sub-committee shall visit all the schoolsin 
its care, at least once a week: shall co-operate with 
the regular visiting director of each sioel in all 
cases requiring advice ; shall examine all pupils ap- 
plying for admission when required, and assign them 
their proper school ; and shall make a report of the 
general condition of all the schools in its charge on 
such day, quarterly, as the whole superintending 
committee shall determine. 

5. The’ Superintending committee shall make all 
transfers from one school to another; shall provide 
occasional teachers in.case of sickness or absence 
of regular teachers ; and meet for general consulta- 
tion when desired by the chairman. 

6. The Superintending committee shall fix the 
time and place of all examinations of teachers by 
the County Superintendent, and cause notice to be 
given to the applicants, and to all the members of 
the Board, that they may be present, if they think 
proper. 

7. In case of sudden necessity, the proper super- 
intending member shall authorize the closing of any 
school, during the continuance of such necessity. 

Of the Book Committee. 

8. All books proposed to be introduced into the 
schools, shall be referred to this committee for ex- 
amination, who shall report their opinion of such 
books in writing ; but no book shall be used in the 
schools without the express vote of the Board at a 
regular meeting. 

Of the Finance Committee. 

9. It shall be the duty of the Finance committee 
to settle the account of the Treasurer and to present 
to the Board astatement thereof at the regular meet- 
ing in April; also at the same time to submit an 
estimate of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Board for the ensuing year; and to suggest any 
measures of finance calculated in their opinion to 
promote the interest of the district. 

10. All claims against the Board, except for sala- 
ries and under contracts made by a vote of the 
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Board, shall be presented to and examined by the Fi- 
nance committee, and after eperecel by them, shall 
be presented to the Board, for allowance ; but sal- 
aries and sums due by contract, shall be paid with- 
out a further vote of the Board, but shall be approved 
by the Finance committee in the usual manner. 

11. All slight repairs requiring immediate attention 
shall be made, under the direction of the Finance 
committee, without vote of the Board ; and they shall 
also attend to all extensive repairs and alterations, 
and also to all buildings, sales and purchases, in such 
manner as shall be determined by resolution of the 
Board. 

Visiting Committees. 


12. At every regular meeting of the Board, a 
school-house shall be assigned to each member, (ex- 
cept the President, Secretary and Treasurer, Mayor 
of the city, members of the Superintending, Book, 
and Finance Committees ;) which member shall act 
as the Visiting Committee of such school, with all 
the powers heretofore conferred on Visiting Com- 
mittees, during one month, at the end of which pe- 
riod he shall be appointed to such other school as 
the President shall announce, so that, however, he 
shall not have charge of the same school a second 
time, until he shall first have had charge of all the 
other schools. 

13. For the purpose of making reports, the schools 
shall hereafter be arranged into the four following 
divisions: All the male schools in the Eastern part 
of the city shall form one, and be called the Male 
Division East ; all the female schools in the Eastern 
part of the city, with the African school, shall form 
another, and be called the Female Division East ; all 
the male schools in the Western part of the city 
shall form one, and be called the Male Division 
West; and all the female schools in the Western 
part of the city shall form another, and be called the 
Female Division West. 

14. For each Division a written report shall be 
made monthly, by such one of the Visiting Mem- 
bers thereof, in their turn, as the President shal] 
announce for that duty at each stated meeting: 
which reports shall be formed from information in 
writing furnished to the reporting member by the 
Visiting Member of each school. But if any Visit. 
ing Member shall neglect to furnish such informa- 
tion on or before the day next preceding a stated 
meeting, it shall be the duty of the proper report- 
ing member to obtain the requisite information by 
visiting the school of such negligent member on 
the day of the stated meeting, and also to report the 
name of such negligent member to the Board. 

15. In case of the absence or other disability of 
any Visiting Member, it shall be his duty to com- 
mit his school to the care of some other Visiting 
Member of the same Division, during such disability. 

16. In case of difficulty arising in any school, re- 
quiring aid or counsel, it shall be the duty of the 
Visiting Member thereof to call to his assistance 
the reporting and superintending members of the 
division, by whose aid the difficulty shall, if possible, 
be settled; but if not, it shall be reported to the 
Board at the next stated meeting for action. 

17. The names of the Visiting Members, and the 
school in charge of each, shall be published in the 
papers of the city by the secretary, for the informa- 
tion of teachers and others. 

IV, TEACHERS. 


1. The teachers shall be elected, except in case 
of vacancy, at the regular meeting in July; but no 
person shall be eligible unless found qualified on 





examination by the County Superintendent, and by 
possession of a permanent certificate. 

2. No Teacher shall hereafter be elected valk pi 
moted to any secondary school, unless possessed of 
a certificate of qualification to teach all the branch- 
es required to be studied, by his or her classes, pre- 
vious to admission into the High school of the sex 
to which the secondary school belongs. 

3. No Teacher shall be employed in either High 
school unless competent, on due examination, to 
teach all the branches in the department for which 
he or she is an applicant. 

4. Each teacher shall receive such annual salary 
as shall be fixed at the time of his or her election, 
to commence from the time of entering upon the 
actual discharge of his or her duty. 

5. To discontinue the connection between the 
Board and any of the Teachers, one month's written 
notice shall be given by the party desiring the sep- 
aration; except at the end of the year, or where a 
Teacher shall intentionally violate any of the regu- 
lations of the Board, or be guilty of gross immoral- 
ity, in which cases he or she may forthwith be dis- 
missed from office. 

6. Each Teacher shall annually, in the month of 
August, be furnished by the Secretary with a copy 
of the President’s abstract from the monthly reports, 
showing, numerically, the condition of his or her 
school as to progress of pupils and order of the 
school. 

7. All complaints against Teachers must be 
made in writing, signed by the complainant, and 
handed to the President of the Board, to be laid be- 
fore it at its next meeting. 

8. The Teachers shall endeavor to make their 
schools a place of agreable resort to their pupils, 
promote neatness and order, cultivate habits of pu- 
rity and truth, good manners and refined feeling, 
prevent profanity, and see that the pupils engage in 
no pursuits prejudicial to their health. 

9. Class rolls shall be kept by each of the Teach- 
ers, except those in the primary schools. The rolls 
shall express the character of the recitations and the 
conduct of each pupil every day, under the heads 
of good, bad, and indifferent ; of these a general ab- 
stract shall be sent to the parents once in twelve 
weeks, and in cases of delinquency every week.— 
When repeated delinquencies of the pupil require 
the active co-operation of the parent, a weekly re- 
port shall be sent; and in order to secure its deliv- 
ery to the parent, the Teacher shall employ one of 
the scholars, in whom he has confidence, to deliver 
the report, which shall be sealed. 

10. For the purpose of aiding the Visiting and 
Superintending Committees in the discharge of their 
duties, and of preventing truancy and irregular at- 
tendance by pupils, it shall hereafter be the duty of 
each Teacher, on Saturday, to visit the dwelling of 
each parent or guardian whose child or ward has 
been absent without written excuse during one 
whole day of the previous week, so as to be prepared 
to inform the proper Committee of the cause and 
probable continuance of such absence. 

11. They shall see that all the rules of the Board 
are complied with, and in any case of violation of 
them, they shall report all matters requiring the co- 
operation or interference of the Board to the Visit- 
ing or Superintending Committee, at the earliest 
period possible. 

12, They shall commence the morning exercises 
each day by reading a portion of the scriptures, with- 
out note, comment or remark; and close them at 
noon and in the evening by singing, if practicable. 
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Vv. SCHOOLS, 


1. The schools shall consist of as many Primary 
Male Schools and Primary Female Schools, and 
Secondary Male Schools and Secondary Female 
Schoois in each of the two wards, as the number of 

upils asking admission may require ; and of a male 
igh School and a female High School for the 
whole city. 

2. There shall, as soon as practicable, be three 
grades of Primary Schools for each sex in each 
ward, called No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3;—No. 1 being 
the lowest ; and one Secondary School for each sex 
in each ward. 

3. No greater number than fifty attending pupils 
shall be on the list of any Primary School at any 
one time, nor one hundred and thirty-two on that of 
a Secondary School. 

4. No school shall be closed by any teacher on 
account of the smallness of the number of pupils in 
attendance on any holy day not saptignsl - the 
Board ; but all absences occurring on such occasions 
shall be enquired into and punished by the teacher, 
as strictly as on any other occasion. 

VI, STUDIES, 

1. Pupils shall remain in their proper Primary 
school, No. 1, till capable of spelling, with readiness, 
both on and off book, all the simpler words of one 
syllable, and of reading words of the same class. 

2. They shall remain in Primary schools, No. 2, 
till ready spellers and distinct readers in the book 
used in the school: capable of counting orally to 
1000, without hesitation: perfect in one-half of the 
Multiplication Table ; oul able to form letters and 
figures on the slate with due attention to the mode 
of holding the a or pen. 

3. They shall remain in Primary schools, No. 3, 
till distinct readersin the highest book used in their 
school, with a good knowledge of the stops and or- 
dinary inflexions of the voice: ready and correct 
spellers of all the words in their proper books: ac- 
customed to commit words and their definitions to 
memory : Fern in the whole multiplication table: 
acquainted with notation, numeration, simple addi- 
tion and subtraction, and well exercised in writing 
on the slate or paper, witha proper mode of holding 
the pen or pencil. 

4, They shall remain in the first division of the 
proper Secondary school till good, distinct and loud 
readers in their proper book, and correct spellers : 
well exercised in definition; perfect in all the com- 
mon tables, and in notation, numeration, simple ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division; ac- 
customed to hold the pen properly, and write round 
text on paper; and carefully instructed in the defi- 
nitions and general principles of Geography. 

5. They shall remain in the second division of the 
proper Secondary school till, in addition to being 
good spellers and readers, they are well acquainted 

with the definitions in the book used for that pur- 

ose; write a fair small hand on paper: are perfect 
in all the tables and in the first four rules of arith- 
metic both simple and compound ; are well ground- 
ed in the definitions and general principles of geo- 
graphy and the descriptive geography of the U. S. : 
and have well studied the principles of the orthogra- 
phy and etymology of the English Grammar. 

6. They shall remain in the third division of the 
—— Secondary schools till, in addition to general 
proficiency in spelling, reading, defining, the tables 
and writing, they are well grounded in the whole of 
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be directed according] 
consistent with the ru 
of each pupil may be shaped to suit the occupation 
or profession for which he is designed. 


of English Grammar and the History of the United 
States. 


7. In the Male High School there shall be three 


courses of study, viz:—The English, the Classical, 
and the Modern. 
branches, including mathematics, which constitute a 


The first shall consist of the 


ound, practical English education ; the second shall 


add the study of the Latin and Greek languages; 
and the third, instead of the Latin and Greek, shall 
add the study of German and French. 


8. Each parent or guardian may select the course 
© be pursued by his son or ward, but every pupil 


must pursue all the studies embraced in the course 


hus selected for him, and shall only be permitted to 


enter upon the classical or modern course when pro- 
ficient in English Grammar, Geography, common 
Arithmetic and History. 


9. The studies of pupils designed for college shall 
i and in all cases, so far as 
es of the school, the studies 


10, A thorough course of Book-keeping shall be 


given; and field instruction in surveying with instru- 
ments shall be added to theoretical instruction. 


11. In the Female High School there shall be 


three departments :—1. That of English Literature: 
2. That of Penmanship, Drawing, Mathematics and 
Astronomy: 3. and that of Languages, including 
French, German and Latin. 


13. Parents shall decide whether their daughters 


shall learn any of the Languages, and which ; but no 
pupil shall commence any of the languages till suffi- 
ciently advanced in all the other branches. 


14, In both the High Schools the strictest atten- 


tion shall be paid by all the Instructors to the hand- 
writing and orthography of all the pupils, in their 
written exercises of every kind. 


14. The pupils of each High and Secondary schools 


shall study in the proper Study Hall under the care of 
the Principal, or one of the assistants while he is ab- 
sent; and all recitations shall be in the class rooms. 


15. Except in the cases expressly provided for in 


the High schools, each pupil in every school must 
pursue all the branches of study taught in the de- 
partment to which he or she belongs. 


VII. ADMISSIONS, TRANSFERS AND EXAMINATIONS, 
1. Pupilsshall only be admitted on age (6 years) in 


primary schools, No. 1, on the first Monday in any 


month. 

2. No pupil shall be admitted into any lowest pri- 
mary school without a written permit from a Direc- 
tor, after satisfactory proof that such pupil is of the 
fall age of six years. 

3. A list of applicants for admission shall be kept 
by the Teacher of each school, and all admissions 
regulated by priority of application. 

4. Admissions may take place into any of the high- 
er schools, in which there are vacant seats, on any 
Monday, after due examination and permit by the 
superintending committee. 

5. Pupils from any of the townships or boroughs 
of the county, duly qualified by their acquirements, 
may be admitted into the Male and Female High 
Schools, when there are vacant seats, on paying in 
advance such sum as shall be, from time to time, de- 
termined by the Board. 

6. No pupil shall be admitted into any school out 
of his or her proper ward, except into the High 





common arithmetic; the geography of the whole 
world, particularly that of Pennsylvania : the whole 





Schools. 
7. No pupil shall be admitted or retained in any 
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school while laboring under oy | contagious disease. 

8. The regular examination for transfer in all the 
schools, except into the high schools, shall take 
place in the month of August annually; but such 
occasional transfers shall take place in the Second- 
ary and Primary schools at any time during the 
year, as may be necessary to equalize the numbers 
and to promote meritorious pupils. 

9. The examinations of the highest division of 
each Secondary school for transfer into the High 
schools, and the examinations of the High schools, 
shall take place immediately before the commence- 
ment of the summer vacation. 

10. If pupils be found unqualified for the school 
to which they belong, it shall be the duty of the su- 
perintending committee to set them back to that 
most suitable to their standing, 

YUI. SCHOOL HOURS AND RECESSES. 

1. The school hours in all the schools shall be 
from 9 A. M., to 12 and from 2 to 5, P. M., except 
in the Primary schools,in which dismissal may com- 
mence at } before 12 and 5 by classes, to prevent 
confusion. 

2. Recesses may be granted in the Primary schools 
not exceeding 15 minutes in each half day, by classes, 
at the discretion of the Teacher. 

3. No pupil shall enter the school room until the 
teacher is present; and the teacher shall attend at 
Jeast 15 minutes before the commencement of the 
exercises, 

4. No pupil shall be permitted to leave the school 
grounds except at the regular hours of dismission, 
or in case of sudden illness. 

5. As soon as dismissed, each pupil shall proceed 
home without delay ; and the Teacher shall see that 


the fires are safely arranged, the windows fastened 
and the doors locked. 

6. If any Teacher cause his or her school to meet 
or be dismissed before or after the hour designated 
by the rules, such fact shall be reported to the Board 
by the proper superintending or visiting member. 


IX. ABSENCE, 

1. Every pupil must bring a satisfactory excuse 
for absence ; and in case of absence for one day, or 
two half days in any one week, without such excuse, 
the scholar shall be suspended by the Teacher, his 
parent or guardian notified of the fact, and his case 
reported to the Superintending Committee, who 
shall either remove the suspension or declare the 
seat forfeited, as the facts of the case shall demand. 

2. Immediately after the seat of any pupil shall 
be declared forfeited, the applicant of the longest 
standing on the list for admission in the same school, 
shall be placed in the seat thus vacated, and the 
name of the pupil who shall have forfeited it, shall 
be placed at the foot of the list of applicants for 
admission. 

3. Hereafter the following reasons for absence 
shall be alone deemed sufficient :— 

I, Sickness of the pupil. 

II. Sickness of any member of the family with 
which the pupil resides; Provided the circumstan- 
ces of the family be such as to render the presence 
of the pupil at home unavoidable. 

III. Absence of the pupil from town, with the 
consent of the parent or guardian, 

1V. Want of sufficient clothing. 

V. Urgent work, if it be only occasional, and 
the circumstances of the pupil’s family such us to 
render his or her performance of it unavoidable. 

VI. Attendance on public worship or religious 
observances, with consent of parent or guardian 


4. No excuse shall be deemed sufficient unless 
stated in writing, or orally, by the parent or guardi- 
au, to the Teacher of the school to which the pupil 
belongs, at the time when the pupil first returns to 
school after having been absent. 

5. If any pupil bringan in sufficient excuse, the 
Teacher shall permit such pupil to remain in school 
during the succeeding half day, at the end of which 
time the defect shall be explained to the pupil, with 
directions either to bring a sufficient excuse at the 
next meeting of the school, or not to return till the 
following Monday, when the case shall be decided by 
the proper Committee in the presence of the parent 
or guardian, 

6. The roll shall be called exactly at 9 and 2 
o’clock in every school ; and each pupil not then an- 
swering to his or her name shall be marked “late” 
on the roll. 

7. After 12 or 5 o’clock, each pupil who was 
late that day shall be kept in twice as many minutes 
as he was late at roll call, at the discretion of the 
Teacher. 

X. SUSPENSIONS AND EXPULSIONS, 

1, Suspension from the privilege of attending 
school for a limited period may be inflicted as a 
punishment, when other means of amendment fail, 
by the visiting and superintending members. 

2. Total expulsion shall only be inflicted by vote 
of the board, after full examination and on pupils 
found guilty of incorrigibly bad conduct. 

3. No expelled pupil shall be reinstated without 
a vote of the board, at a stated meeting, after di- 
rect application of pupil and parent or guardian, 
promise of amendment, and a new examination by 
the superintending committee. 

4. In all cases of suspension or expulsion, the pu- 
pil shall be kindly dismissed by the teacher, after 
full explanation of the reason and necessity of the 
measure ; and a written notice of the suspension 
or expulsion shall be sent to the parent or guardian 
by the teacher, by a disinterested messenger. 

5. When a pupil is separated from the school on 
account of sicknesss, a written notice of the reason 
shall be sent to the parent or guardian. 


XI. SCHOOL ROOMS AND PROPERTY, 


1, Each teacher, and, in the secondary and high 
schools, each Principal is responsible to the board 
for the condition and cleanliness of the school build- 
ing, out house and grounds, and for the apparatus 
and furniture, 

2. Each Assistant is responsible to the Principal 
for the condition of his or her recitation room and 
its contents. 

3. Each pupil is responsible to the Principal for 
the condition of his or her seat and desk, and for 
every injury or impropriety committed by him or 
herself on any part of the school property. 

4. No outbuildings shall be kept for the exclusive 
use of the teacliers. 

XII. BOOKS. 

1, The text-books used in the schools shall only 
be such, as the Board shall, from time to time by res- 
olution, direct. 

2. All books, paper, slates, pens and ink used in 
the schoois, shall be provided by the parents or 
guardians of the pupils using them, if able to do so, 
and shall be such as directed by the Board. 

3. If any pupil be unprovided with the proper 
book, paper, slate, pen or ink, during one whole 
week after written notice of the fact shall have been 





given to the parent or guardian, by the teacher, the 
pupil shall be dismissed from the school till provi- 
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ded, except in case of inability made known to the 
teacher by the parent. 

4. When the proper Visiting Member shall be 
satisfied of the parents’ inability to purchase books, 
&c., for a pupil, he shall give an order onthe Secretary 
of the Board for the necessary book, &c., who shall im- 
mediately purchase it,and report the fact to the Board. 

5. All books thus furnished shall be the property 
of the Board, and the words “ Property of the Com- 
mon Schools,” shall be written in them by the teach- 
er; who shall retain them in the school when the 
pupil for whose use they were purchased leaves the 
school, or ceases to use them. 

6. Each Teacher shall be furnished, by the Board, 
with a full set of all the books used by his or her 
pupils; but such books shall only be procured by 
application to the Secretary. 

XIN, LECTURES. 

1. Lectures shall be delivered in the Hall of the 
Female High school on such of the natural in- 
tellectual and moral sciences as the board shall di- 
rect, by the Teachers of the male and the Principal 
of the female high school. 

2. The lectures shall be delivered in such order 
and at such times as the rules shall prescribe ; and 
shall be subject to the same rules as_ to attendance 
and deportment of pupils as in case of the ordinary 
exercises of the schools. 

3. The lectures shall be attended by all such pu- 
pils of both high schools, as the rules of the schools 
shall direct; shall be open to all Directors and 
Teachers, and as many citizens as can be accommo- 
dated ; and shall be made as generally useful and 
practical as possible. 

4. Each pupil in the highest classes of each high 
school shall be required to take notes of every lec- 
ture, and be examined upon the subject of it before 
the delivery of the next lecture on the same science. 

5. During the delivery of the lectures, such of 
the junior classes as the respective Principals of 
the High Schools shall direct, shall remain for reci- 
tation in their proper class rooms. 

XIV. GOVERNMENT AND PUNISHMENT. 

1. In the High, secondary and Night schools the 
entire government shall be vested in the principal 
to whom the Board will look for the maintenance 
of order, and for proper progress in learning and 
correct moral deportment on the part of every pupil. 

2. Each assistant shall be responsible for the 
conduct of the classes that recite before him or her 
while in the class room; and shall keep a register 
of each class, showing the proficiency and conduct 
of each pupil while in the class room; which regis- 
ter shall daily be made known to the principal. 

3. While the principal shall be engaged in a class 
room hearing recitations,the assistant placed by him 
in charge of the study room, shall possess the au- 
thority of principal and shall report all violations 
of order to the principal, who alone shall determine 
the punishment necessary. 

4. The entire government of each of the other 
schools shall be vested in its proper teacher sub- 
ject to the rules of the Board. 

5. While the Board believe the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment to be necessary in extreme cases, 
they invite all the Teachers in their employment to 
apply it as seldom as possible; and, if practicable 
consistently with sound discipliue in the schools, to 
disuse it entirely. 

6. Teachers who have been enabled to govern 
their schools without the use of corporal punishment 


the Board, that such gratifying fact may be entered 
upon its minutes, But such entry shall in no case 
be made, unless the Committee shall also report that 
neither the order nor progress of the schools has 
been injured by the disuse of corporal punishment. 

7. It shall be the duty of the several Teachers to 
keep a record of all inflictions of corporal punish- 
ment, for the examination of the Visiting Commit- 
tee and.other members of the Board: by cor- 
poral punishment being understood al! inflictions of 
physical pain. XV. VACATIONS, 

1. All the schools shall be closed on the Satur- 
day of every week; on the 4th of July ; 22d of Feb- 
ruary; Whitmonday, Easter Monday and Thanks- 
giving day, and May day, which, if it fall on the Sab- 
bath shall be observed on the following Monday. 

2. There shall also be three vacations, viz: 1. 
from the Friday before till the Monday after the Lst 
of April, except when that"day falls on Friday, Sat- 
urday, or Sunday, when it shall commence on the 
last school day before such Friday, Saturday or Sun- 
day, and continue until the 2d Monday in April, on 
which day school shall re-commence. 2. Four 
weeks commencing on the 3d Monday in July. 3. 
From Christmas till New Year's day, both inclusive. 

XVI, MISCELLANEOUS. 

No travelling teacher, singer, lecturer, pedlar, or 
owner or agent of a school book or of an exhibition 
shall be permitted to visit any ofthe schools, to seek 
pupils or patronage, without the express authority 
of the Board at one of its stated meetings. 

2. The male pupils are prohibited from smoking 
or chewing tobacco in the school rooms or on the 
school grounds. 

3. In all cases in which the conduct of teachers 
towards children has created dissatisfaction in the 
minds of parents or guardians, application must be 
made to the regular committees or to the President 
of the Board, and not to the teacher; in case any 
parent shall visit a school for the purpose of making 
complaint, the teacher shall have power to expel 
forthwith the children of parents so offending. Such 
differences shall be settled in the presence of the 
parent and the teacher, by the committee. 








Addresses, Reports, Se. 








DEBATES AT THE POTTSVILLE MEETING OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Remarks on the Co-education of the sexes, by Pror. 
Sropparp, of Wayne Co. 


Mr. Prestpent: The report which we have just 
been listening to, is one of deep interest to all class- 
es of society. I am aware that upon this topic much 
honest difference of opinion exists; I still believe a 
careful, candid examination of the subject would, in 
a measure, harmonize the divergent views of promi- 
nent educationists and direct their efforts of useful- 
ness into the same broad channel. Then would the 
tide of intellectual and moral improvement rol! on 
with majestic power, like some mighty river, bear- 
ing along with it thousands, yes millions of human 
beings with happy hearts, sound bodies and sound 
minds, who otherwise would have remained mere 
creatures of impulse, fashion and folly, or have been 
hurled into some of the many thousand chennels of 
degradation and misery. 

I feel much gratified with the position taken by 
the report, and arise more for the purpose of expres- 





during any month, shall report to the proper Visit- 
-ng Committee previous to the monthly meeting of 


sing my concurrence therewith, than to occupy the 
time of the association by adducing farther evidence 
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in favor of the practicability and the importance, not 
only in regard to social and moral influences, but in 
regard to the intellectual development of both sexes, 
which have invariably attended their co-education. 

It is true, science has not yet unfolded the partic- 
ular manner in which the society of females exerts 
such a potent influence in elevating, refining and 
purifying the thoughts; nevertheless that influence 
is quietly, I may say almost imperceptibly, yet irre- 
sistably accomplishing its work. We trace its pow- 
er in the influence of a sister over a brother, of the 
mother over the husband and her son. But the work 
of investigating, from a few simple facts, the extent 
and almost omnipotent power of this influence, re- 
mains to be discovered, by some profound investiga- 
tion of the laws of the Creator. 


** The law that moulds a tear, 

And bids it trinkle from its source ; 

That very law preserves this earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


What gravity 1s to the solar system, female influ- 
is to human socity, regulating, governing and sus- 
taining. The society of intelligent and virtuous 
women will dispel baseand grovelling thoughts as does 
the approaching sun the blighting frosts of autumn. 
Let us then, Mr. President, deceive ourselves no 
longer by considering the co-education of the sexes 
as productive of naught but evil ; but rather let us 
consider that they were created to enjoy each others 
society and to improve and strengthen each other in 
every good and great work, when placed together 
under healthful and efficient regulations. 

The mind of man and woman is composed of pre- 
cisely the same numoer and kind of faculties ;—in 
the one, as a general thing, the coarser and sterner; 
and in the other, the more refined and milder facul- 
ties or principles of our nature predominate. Thus 
the sexes are designed by an all-wise Creator to ex- 
ert a mutually elevating and refining influence up- 
on each other. That course of training which is 
best calculated to develop the mind, and to elevate 
the thoughts of the one, and in every other way to 
prepare him to become an honorable and useful mem- 
ber of society and to enjoy eternal happiness hereaf 
ter, will have a corresponding effect upon the other 
in preparing her to fill the high and holy position de. 
signed by God. 

As the sturdy oak and the modest violet both flour 
ish and arrive at maturity under the revivifying and 
strengthening influence of the same successions of 
sunshine and showers, so will the mind of both males 
and females be most systematically and harmoniously 
developed and strengthened for usefulness here and 


happiness hereafter, in the same classes and under 


pri cisely the same course of study. Nor will such 
a joint education of the sexes have any more of a 
tendency to give to the violet the outspreading 
branches and rigidity of the oak, or the oak the 





beautiful tints and more delicate texture of the vio. 
violet. Let then our sons and daughters grow up 
together,—pursue the same course of study,—in the 
same schools; and the universally acknowledged 
blessings that we as a nation enjoy, that arise from 
the intelligence, virtue and piety of the women of 
America, will continue to shed their benign influence 
over our land, carrying joy and gladness to thousands 
of homes, now the abodes of misery and wretched- 
ness, 


Remarks of J. H. Brown, of Philadelphia, on the 
Co-education of the Sexes. 


Mr. President : We are told that in the begin- 
ing, God created them, male and Female: we admit 
it: what then !—and that the two sexes are about 
equal in number ; but we see no reason from this, why 
they should be educated together. We admit that 
woman was made “help meet for man,” to be his 
companion in prosperity, his soother in adversity, his 
guardian angel in the hour of temptation, and his 
ministering angel in sickness and death; to allevi- 
ate his pains, strengthen his faith and point to re- 
gions beyond the grave. 


I believe it is a principal in mechanics, that to re, 
move friction, when two metals came together, they 
should always be of different degress of hardness, 
that the softer may adapt itself to the rough inequal- 
ities of the harder. 

It is just because woman, is so dissimilar from 
man, that she becomes so attractive. Who could love 
and esteem a wife that was in her mind, feeling and 
disposition, the exact repitition himself; whose de- 
sires enjoyments, pleasures, and recreations, were in 
no way different from his own! 

When the husband returns to his home at evening, 
wearied in mind, fatigued in body, discouraged, de- 
jected, almost ready to yield and acknowledge him- 
self overcome by the difficulties to be encountered in 
the struggle of life:—then it is that that the com- 
panion ** meet for him” receives him with the wel- 
come smile, which sends the sunshine of gladness, to 
the innermost recesses of his troubled soul. 

Educated, refined by the harmonizing influence of 
pure christianity, devoted to him, with a devotion 
pissing the love of man; she charms him with her 
conversation, cheers him with her pleasantness; 
leads him to forget the dross of life; and while, with 
her, he recalls the great and the good of the past, or 
soars in immagination o’er the brightness of the fu- 
ture, or is calmed by the power of music, he feels 
once more that he is a man,—once more nerved for 
the battle of life. 

Mr. President,—in listening to this report I must 
acknowledge, that I was very much astonished : the 
views and the arguments there brought forward were 
such that I was surprised at them. 
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But whenI remembered that my worthy and es- 
teemed friend, the writer, was now, or had lately 
been at the head of an Institution for the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, I could not help recalling to my 
mind a fable, often read in my youthful days. 

A fox, led either by the desire of gain or the 
promptings of ambition, approached so near to a trap, 
as to loose a certain caudal appendage. After a time 
for reflection, he conceived the idea, that could he 
induce all the world of foxes to adopt his peculiar 
fashion. he would not only avoid being pointed a. 
for his peculiarity, but might become the leader of 
fashion. 

Summoning for the purpose all the foxes in the 
vicinity, he entrenched himself on the margin of a 
thick cluster of bushes and thus addressed them: 

My friends, I address you on a subject intimately 
connected with your welfare and happiness, one in 
which each one has an interest :—I mean your tails; 
long, ungainly, and unsightly, they detract much 
from the beauty and symmetry of our race. 

I have noticed that many noble and beautiful ani 
mals are either without any, or have one of very 
small dimensions, and that those animals that are 
most esteemed by man, and most in his company, 
have theirs either cut very short, or entirely removed; 
and lastly that man, the wisest of all animals ani 
the master of us all, has none whatever. I there- 
fore propose, that, for the bettering of our condition 
and the improvement of our race, we all of us have 
our tails cut off, and that we recommend the same 
thing to all other foxes. 
This proposition would probably have been carried 


unanimously, had not some one passing at that mo- 
ment in the rear of the bushes, suggested the possi- 


ble connection between the speech and the trap. 


Mr. President, the situation of our country in ref- 
erence to the subject of education, has no parallel in 
Our ancestors, when they emigrated 
The 
small settlement of log huts was not destitute of 
books, or cultivated minds to use them. But the la- 
borious lives of all gave but little room for mental 
The schools were necessarily confined 


other nations. 
to this country, were an educated people. 


cultivation. 
to the winter, attended by few pupils, and they of 
both sexes. 


rudiments, and reared upa hardy population, wel 
suited to the exigencies of the times and the labo 
rious life that both were called to endure. 
education of the sexes with us was a matter of ne 
cessity, not choice. 


Reference has been made to the polishing influenc: 


of the female, when educated with the male. Gran 





These schools, the best that could be 
had, confined the instruction given to the p:ainest 


The co- 


somewhat of its brightness, and become tarnished by 
close contact with the rougher material of the un- 
polished one? 

Will not women, so educated, lose so much of 
that delicacy of feeling and sentiment which we look 
for in them, as to render them more suite: to the la- 
bors of the field or workshop, than to be the soothing 
companion of man, or the tender mother to guide and 
caress the infant bud, that is to bear fruit for eternity? 
We are told in the report, of the number of 
schools, where the co-education of the sexes is ad- 
mitted, as compared with those where it is not. I 
do not doubt, sir, that should we count the schools of 
Penna., N. York, or any other State, one by one, we 
should find that the number that admitted both sexes 
would be greater than the number that admitted but 
one;—but we at the same time would find, that in 
every village, town or neighborhood, where they 
could do better than have them taught together, they 
did eo. That it was the boast of each town that they 
have established male and female schools. Even 
our public schools, following public sentiment and 
the universal desire felt for the advancement of so- 
ciety, separate the sexes in all their schools where it 
is possible. Lancaster, from whence the report 
came, is not an exception. 

We should create, not follow, public opinion on 
the subject of education. Public opinion in Europe 
and in this country, in the higher departments and 
where the most perfect education is intended to be 
imparted, is decidedly and unequivocally in favor of 
a separation of the sexes. 

I urge not the question of morals, or of want of 
capacity in the female, but of their being intended 
by Providence to fill different spheres in life, and 
that the perfect education of the man would not fit 
him for the duties of the woman, nor that of the 
woman for the man. By co-education we rear ef- 
feminate men and masculine women, we level down- 
wards, we take a retrograde step in education. 

As an evidence of the beneficial effects of co-edu- 
cation, I am told by one now present, that in his 
school he had a most beautiful young lady, the favor- 
ite of all who knew her, alike esteemed by teachers 
and pupils. She was removed and placed in an in- 
stitution for females only. On visiting the institu- 
tion and enquiring for her, the principal gave her a 
|| bad character, said that she would visit ice-cream 
sajoons unattended, for the purpose of meeting young 
men, and this even after she hac repeatedly given 
her word not todoso, Had she been continued in 
the co-education institute, this never could have hap- 
pened. Sir, this anecdote is, to my mind, an evi- 
i} lence in favor of separate education and not against 





that it may be so, yet is there not danger, that whil: | it. 
the one is polishing the other, the polisher may los« 


I have been asked if I have ever taught the two 
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sexes together. 
near four years. 


I have taught them together for | only the expressed legalized will of the majority of 
I have also at different times | the citizens. 


Had it been otherwise, I could scarce. 


taught each sex se arately. To teach them together | ly account for the fact, that, at least in my native 
I should do injustice to each. The girl in some | Canton, (the Canton of the Grisons,) I never heard 
studies, at 12, is equal to the boy at 16 years. The | of a case, where it was necessary to enforce the law. 


mind of the girl develops early, her conceptions are 
quick, her imagination vivid, her power of language | country—who would deny it! 
great. Her progress in reading, grammar, compo- 
sition, or rhetoric, will be such, that boys of her own 
At 18 or 20 
the mind of the boy overtakes and frequently passes 


age utterly fail to keep pace with her. 


far beyond her. 


Now, that there is need for such a law in our 
As long as there are 
thousands of the future cttizens of our Republic 
growing up without education, adequate to the du- 
ties which will devolve upon them—as long as his- 
tory continues to teach us with unerring certainty, 
that the welfare and stability of the State and the 


I would educate them separately for the good of | Republic, especially, rest upon the intelligence and 


both ; for the purpose of giving the most complete 
education to each ; for the purpose of making each 
one a companion “ meet for the other,” and thus aid 
in carrying out the high destinies for which each 


was intended. 


Remarks of the Rev. C. R. Kerrier, of Allentown, 


on Compulsory Attendance. 

Mr. Presipent:—Much has been said of European 
States enforcing by iaw the attendance of children 
upon school. All that has been asserted is correct. 
But the principles and modes of legislation in mo- 
narchical states cannot form the standard of legisla- 
tion ina Republic. The gentlemen that immediate- 
ly preceded me, like others before him, has referred 
to Switzerland, the oldest Republic in the world, 
and told us, that “compulsory attendance” worked 
well there, too, and read abstracts from a report on 
that subject in confirmation of his assertion. Now, 
as I happen to be a Swiss, and know something of 
the state of things there from actual observation, I 
take the liberty of saying a few words with regard 
to that country. The extracts read, state existing 
facts; but many of the circumstances and conditions, 
which tend to modify or explain them, are generally 
omitted in such reports. It is true that school-legis- 
lation and effective school-organization in the ma- 
jority of the Cantons of Switzerland, commenced af- 
ter the revolutions and political commotions of 1832. 
Yet some Cantons had school laws and even that of 
compulsory attendance (if my memory serves me 
rightly) much earlier, one as early as 1805. One 
thing is certain, that an increased interest in the 
cause of popular education and strong efforts in be- 
half of its improvement and elevation, were almost 
universal in Protestant Switzerland long before that 
period. Teachers’ conferences and educational so- 
cieties, the intercourse of the pastor and the school- 
master with the people, prepared them for the ready 
concurrence in most of the improvements introduced 
into the schools, and they also prepared them for a 
willing submission tothe law, which compels parents 


virtue of its citizens,—as Jong as there are parents 
among us, who are willing to wring their subsist- 
ence from the bones and marrow of their offspring, 
and others, who covet the wealth, purchased by the 
degradation and neglect of those who are their own 
flesh and blood, and whom they are in duty bound to 
educate in accordance with the God-appointed desti- 
ny of their natures;—so long there is need for such 
a law. 

{ moreover believe that the Legislature has 
an unquestionable right to pass such a law; the rea- 
sons for this have been enumerated by others who 
preceded me; I need not repeat them. nor need I 
add any. And yet, I consider it inexpedient that 
our body, should at the present time urge its passage 
by the Legislature. Even the late improvements in 
our school system have met witha considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction with the ignorant and those 
overjealous of their liberties. Let our teachers, asa 
body,recommend this measure at this early period to 
legislative action,and we will be suspected by many 
of entertaining sinister designs against their liberties, 
and lose their confidence. Let sucha law be passed, 
before the people are measurably prepared for it, and 

it will meet with much odium and it may be opposition. 
Rather, but let us recommend the subject to the earnest 
consideration of the friends of education and educa- 
tional societies throughout the State—let us go home 

and discuss it in the public journals, in Teacheri’ 

Institutes and Associations, among our friends and 

acquaintances everywhere—let the county-superin- 

tendents return to their respective spheres of labor, 

and use the privileges and advantages of their posi- 

tion, in order to impress their fellow-citizens with 

the necessity of this measure ; and rest assured, that 

in a few years the people of Pennsylvania will not 

only be ready for it, but will, asa people, through 


their proper organs, demand its passage, and sustain 
its enforcement at all hazards. 





Remarks on the Professional Training of Teach- 
ers, by Prov. Sropparp. 


Mr. Presipenr: The gentleman who has last 





to send their children to school. This law was then 


spoken desires to know what this Association has 
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done, or is doing, that will benefit the Teacher and 
elevate the standard of common school education !— 
[will not attempt to enumerate the many benefits 
that have arisen from our meetings, as they are obvi- 
ous to all educators; but will, with your permission, 
read a resolution before [ take my seat, whica has a 
direct bearing on, and I may with safety say, lies at 
the foundation of the efficient workings of our educa- 
tional movements, 

I disapprove of the prevalent custom of complain- 
ing of the low salaries of teachers, when it is gene- 
rally found that their pay is proportioned to their 
ability and the service they render to their employ- 
ers, The object of this Association is to remedy this 
evil, in the natural and most effective way, by eleva- 
ting the standard of qualifications of teachers. Asa 
prominent means of accomplishing this object, I 
would offer for the consideration of the association 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Committee of Three be appoin- 
ted to devise some practical plan for the due profes- 
sional training of Teachers—to report at the next 
meeting. 

This resolution proposes the adoption of a measure 
that will, if efficiently carried out, elevate the teach- 
er's profession and place it permanently on that basis 
which its vast importance demands. Its sole aim is 
to educate the teacher professionally ; to give him, 
not only the requisite literary and scientific qualifi- 
cations, but to teach him the theory and the practice 
of the art of Teaching. Then will the teacher en- 
ter upon the discharge of his holy mission, prepared 
to accomplish the greatest amount of good ;—with a 
mind thoroughly disciplined in all the branches per- 
taining to his profession. His zeal, and his healthful 
and refining influences will enkindle in the bosoms 
of his pupils an unextinguishable desire to become 
learned, and will, as a consequence, enlist the co-op- 
eration of parents and the public in general. I have 
yet to learn of a man who isa Teaoher, in the true 
meaning of the term, who has not gained the confi- 
dence of his patrons and received a salary equivalent 
to his services. Let us then—the State Teachers’ 
Association—as true, as devoted friends to the cause 
of education, begin at the foundation of this work 
ourselves, as it is very doubtful whether this impor- 
tant work will at present be commenced under the 
patronage of the State ;—as a body let us move on- 
. ward by establishing a Normal School,—a school in 
which individuals may prepare themselves for their 
arduous and responsible duties, 

The faet that a man is educated is no more of a 
guarantee that he isa good teacher, than it is that 
he is a good lawyer, a good physician, &c. All agree 
that to become eminent in any of the learned profes- 
sions, an individual must undergo a special 
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training, both theoretical and practical, Even the 


mere mechanic must spend years as an apprentice 
to become skilled in his business ;—it is not only ne- 
cessary thathe should become familiar with the tools 
used in his profession, but with the nature and prop- 
erties of the material he is to fashion and polish.— 
Think you not it is quite as difficult to learn the pow- 
ers and the capabilities of the mind, and the best 
means of leading forth and developing all its various 
faculties, so that the individual may stand forth a man. 
with a mind evenly balanced—with his intellectual 


m 
every young man who was either too indolent, or who 


had not the ability, to obtain a livelihood by engaging 


nd moral faculties standing forth fully and harino- 
iously developed, as it is to learn the nature and 


strength of certain kinds of wood, of metals, of blocks 


f marble, &c.? Considering the extensive knowledge 
ecessary to give a person correct views of mind 
nd its development, which, in the art of teaching, 
re both the tools to be used and the immortal gems 


to be fashioned and polished, is it not surprising that 
so much real good has already been accomplished by 


ur schools, without the aid of professional] training to 


prepare teachers for this most difficult and responsi- 
ble of professions? 
much power when we consider the character of our 
teachers during a part of the last 30 years. 
States with which I am most familiar, every old 


This idea is forced upon us with 


In the 


an, however intemperate and profane he might be ; 


n ordinary business; and every young Miss, in her 


teens, who had attended boarding school a few weeks, 
and had learned to pronounce with flippaney a few 
of the ologies and isms, when in fact, she may have 
been entirely ignorant of the geography and history 
of her own State, and still more so of the world in 
general, with which in a measure all should be fa- 
miliar, were employed to mould, fashion and devel- 
ope the mind of the rising generation; providing, al- 
ways, they would teach cngap;—rather I should 
have said keep school cheap. 


A reform is now begun and is actively being car- 


ried out, and in my opinion the most effectual meth- 
od of aiding this great movement and of increasing 


the salary of teachers, is to increase the teacler’s 
ability to render the public substantial service in our 
Common Schools. Some argue that their schools are 
backward and they therefore, need a poor teacher.— 
I would say, in reply, the more backward your school 
the better teacher you should employ, that its condi- 
tion may be improved. Once awaken in the mind 
of a school a deep interest in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and no trifling alurements wil! draw 
them from her flowery paths, no incompetent teacher 
can preside over their educational interests. 

This resolution is offered, hoping that this Associ- 
ation will give it due consideration and be the first 


of the State associations to enga e in an enterprise 
that promises so much good to the community. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


An Address delivered before the Pa. State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Pottsville, by James Thomp- 


son, President of the Association. 


It is the province of all true philosophy to ascer- 
tain and fix, if possible, certain general principles, 
to which may be referred each particular fact and 
phenomenon in the world of Mind or Matter;—to dis- 


cuss abstract truths and deduce therefrom genera 
theories,by which may be solved al! individual, men 


tal or physical problems. But Philosophy like Mathe- 


matics may be either Pure or Mixed, Theoretical o 
Practical :—theoretical, as it proposes alone to in 


vestigate and establish those general laws by which 


mind or matter is governed ; and Practical as it en 


deavors to solve the great problems in nature, or of 
human responsibility and action, by reference to these 


established laws. 


It is not our purpose to enter into any deep meta- 
physical speculations as to the nature of mind—or to 
attempt any analysis and classification of its various 


faculties and capabilities. Abler minds have ex 


hausted themselves, if not the subject. in this mys- 
terious and incomprehensible field. But we shull 
endeavor to solve the great practical problem, how 
best to educate this wonderful combination of spirit- 


ual and material, called Man. 


But in order that we may fully comprehend the 


rationale of any complex problem, we must first 


clearly apprehend the terms in which it is stated. — 


What is it then to educate ? 

Education, in its primitive and literal signification, 
means the drawing out of al] the human faculties 

The Infinite, who desires the growth in knowledge 
and virtue, of all his rational creatures, and has pow- 
er, without external aid, te accomplish al) his pur- 
poses, could have endued us with inspired wisdom; 
but here, as in other things he has chosen to work 
by means—and those means are human instrumen- 
talities. He brings us into the world, feeble, help 
less infants, that we should be the subjects of the 
fostering care of those in whose breasts he has im- 
planted all the tender solicitudes, requisite to nur 
ture and mature our opening faculties. 

The powers, both spiritual and corporeal, exist in 
the infant but as germs, which are to be developed, 
and which like seeds planted ‘n genial soil, may 
grow up, properly trained, to sightly and fruitful 
trees; or the same, uncultivated and neglected, wil! 
most surely become gnarled and stinted stalks, with- 
out comeliness or fruit—save the bitter fruits of ig- 
norance and vice, 

The peculiar pliability and impressibility of this 
infant germ, render it an object of the highest regard. 
It may be bent or moulded, almost at will; and 
impressions earliest made, or inclinations given 


when it first essays to put forth its budding faculties 
are the most enduring. Habits of virtue, or of jp. 
telligent thought early engendered, may not easily 
be countervailed, especially, if in after life, they be 
cherished and nurtured by proper education. How 
important then, that we neglect no portion of the 
early seed time of life. No period is too soon to be. 
gin to cultivate the soil of the heart; nor can we fix 
the precise point of time in our existence, when the 
intellect begins to put forth,and the soul to crave that 
knowledge, which is its appropriate food. And shall 
we feed and clothe the perishing body,while we neg. 
lect and suffer the nobler nature to languish and fi 
nally perish for lack of sustenance? Educated it 
will be, for weal or woe— 


] 


r 


* For nature’s crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk—but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul, 
Grows wide withal.’’ 


It is too fatally true, that from the curse entailed 
by sin, all its natural tendencies are only to evil; 
but it is nevertheless equally true, that every immor- 
tal spirit possesses all the capabilities to aspire to the 
lofty eminence, in virtue and intelligence, of the 
highest Seraph. Whether it shall enter upon a ca- 
reer of endless progression in knowledge and holi- 
ness, or sink into the vortex of ignorance and super- 
stition and consequent vice and misery, it is for 
parents and other educators to decide. It is their 
province to provide and set before the hungry soul 
the aliment adapted to its condition, and to take care 
that it be fully digested and assimilated, so that 
healthy growth may be promoted. 

We would not overestimate the power of Educa- 
tion; but we would duly weight he importance and 
value of the proper appliances to direct and instruct 
the faculties of the priceless soul, and urge home the 
luties and responsibilities, more especially of pa- 
rents, in regard to this their trust. It is by no means 
uncommon to hear parents, who have the ability, re- 
mark of their children, that they intend to give them 
a good education, though they should leave them no 
other legacy. This certainly is a commendable re- 
solve ; but do they not forget, that their education 
has already begun? that their plastic hearts are daily 
and hourly receiving under their tuition, indellible 
impresses, and that a bias may be given both to the 
affections and the intellect which no after training 
can ever set right?—that they are themselves the 
first educators, and are chiefly responsible for the 
right direction, given to the first impulses of the 
heart, as well as for the foundation of the intellec- 
tual structure, which is afterwards to be reared and 
adorned by the skilful hand of the judicious profes- 
sional Teacher ? 

We have thus incidentally, rathe rthan directly, 
answered the interrogatory, which we proposed, and 
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have stated, in general terms, the object and end of 


Man is endowed by his Creator with a threefold 
nature—Moral, Intellectual and Physical—each of 
which must, contemporaneously, be cultivated, if we 
would see developed the perfect man. 

Without a vigorous physical constitution, it would 
be vain to look for an exhibition of gigantic intel- 
lect. 

We hold intercourse with the world without, and 
gain all our first knowledge, by means of materia] 
organs; and when these are enfeebled by disease,such 
is the mysterious connection between the spiritual 
and the material, that the mind, of necessity, sympa- 
thizes and is rendered correspondingly imbecile.— 
Hence the unspeakable importance of proper physi- 
cal training. Buton this branch of our subject, there 
is not need that much be said. The true philosophy 
of physical education seems to be more generally 
understood than that of the moral and intellectual. 


The most of mankind are compelled, in order to 
supply the necessities of the body, to conform corpo- 
really with the universa! law of both our physical and 
intellectual nature—that is—if we would retain in 
healthy action, and I had almost said, if we would 
retain at all, the organs and faculties with which a 
beneficent Creator has endowed us—we should use 
them. The withered and unsightly limbs of the 
Hindoo devotee are ample exemplifications of the 
truth of this law. But there are many, who from 
their circumstances in life, or the nature of their oc- 
cupations, are not thus forced to exercise severely 
their physical functions. Yet they, too, if they would 
not become prostrate with disease, and rendered in- 
capable of vigorous mental effort, must obey this im- 
perative law of their bodies. And do they deem ita 
sufficient compliance with its demands, to attend upon 
the gynasium and there witness the feats of agility 
and strength in others? Or do they not rather attempt 
the more simple and easy of the exercises, until by 
dint of practice, they have acquired sufficient streagth 
of muscle and dexterity of manipulation, to accom. 
plish the more daring and difficult. Or what man, 
coveting the sinewy arm of the stalwart blacksmith, 
would hope to attain to the same beautiful propor- 
tions or vigorous strength of limb, by visiting his 
workshop from day to day and observing the grace- 
ful ease and magic power, with which he wields 
his heavy hammer ! 

No, if we would cultivate any one of our bodily 
organs we must ourselves use them, and that, not fit- 
fully and at irregular intervals, but continually and 
with zealous effort. The Grecian fable of the wo- 
man who continued day by day, to lift the calf, until 
she insensibly lifted the ox, contains the true philo- 


The keen vision of the experienced sailor, which 
can. detect, in the dim and distant horizon, the sail 
quite invisible to the unpractised eye, is a remarkable 
example of the extent to which that organ may be 
cultivated. And who has not been astonished by the 
wonderful exhibitions of the acuteness and delicacy 
of the sense of touch, and the accuracy with which 
these nerves convey intelligence, to persons born 
blind? 

And are these exceptions! or are they not rather 
the strongest exemplifications of the genera) rule, 
that by use, any one, or all of our physical organs are 
susceptible of indefinite improvement ? 


But it was not necessary, as was intimated before, 
to dwell upon this topic, nor would we have expend- 
ed words upon it, but that we propose to make use 
of these acknowledged truths, in another and 
more important branch of the subject, to which we 


hasten. 


Man is endowed also, with an Intellectual nature. 
In the beautiful language of one who has been, him- 
self, long a practical instructor of youth, and is now, 
though engaged in a higher and holier vocation, the 
leading educational mind of the nation, and disdains 
not to exalt himself and his calling, by imparting to 
the humblest teacher the fruits of his great practical 
experience, and the results of his profound medita- 
tions,—in the language of Bishop Potter: 


« The child comes into life, ignorant and imbecile. 
With faculties, which, duly trained, fit him to tra- 
verse the universe of truth, he yet begins his course 
a helpless stranger. To him this universe is all a 
mighty maze without a plan. He isa stranger alike 
to himself, to the world and to God. But daily his 
faculties open—his intellectual eye begins to turn to- 
wards the light of truth, as his organic eye turns te- 
wards the sunbeam that falls across his chamber.— 
His senses, those fleet messengers, carry to him con- 
stant intelligence from the world without, Soon he 
comes to remember and compare these reports—to 
reason and resolve. His mind now yearns after 
more knowledge. Through the livelong day, save 
when tired nature claims repose, he is busy seeking, 
or receiving, with unexpected delight, new acces- 
sions of truth. All the while his faculties of memo- 
ry and comparison—of judgment and abstraction—of 
generalization and inference, are in exercise ; and 
though no book opens its mysterious light upon his 
understanding, nor living voice pours into his ear the 
fruits of another’s experience and knowledge, he is 
still for himself a learner.” 


«“ Yet such a progress—which is only instructive 
and spontaneous—plainly needs direction, and will, 
if left to itself, soon reach its utmost limit. The for- 





sophy of education, both physical and intellectual. 


lorn condition of the untutored deaf mute, shows how 
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meagre and deceptive are the attainments of every 
unaided mind; and even where such a barrier has 
not been interposed by nature, we find that those who 
have been left without formal instruction, soon be- 
come stationary, and that their minds are crowded 
with errors and prejudices, It is the province of 
education (i. e of a system of training and tuition 
conducted by rule) to take this restless spirit,rejoicing 
in the consciousness of its awakened powers and 
thirsting for knowledge—and conduct it, for a time, 
along the straight path of true wisdom.” 


Its powers are to be nurtured and disciplined, that 
they may attain strength and grow. Not one, but 
all are to be quickened into energetic life. It should 
not be forgotten that the great end of education is to 
develope the whole man. God has not given one 
faculty of mind or body, wkich he did not destine to 
be cultivated. He has not entrusted us with a sin- 
gle talent, to be buried in a napkin. More especial- 
ly, since the mind is gifted with various powers, each 
distinct from, yet so dependent upon the other as to 
be almost useless alone,—should all its faculties be 
duly disciplined. It is true, that all minds are not 
alike—equally gifted—nor could all, though subjected 
to the same thorough course of discipline, attain the 
same strength and symmetry of proportions. Yet it is 
no less our bounden duty to improve all the talents 
committed to us, that we may return them with 
usury. 

But let us consider the appliances necessary 
to accomplish this result, and the philosophy of their 
use—especially what may be the appropriate office 
of the instructor in their use. The senses (as already 
suggested) being the medium, through which we be- 
come acquainted with the external world and sensible 
objects, their attributes and relations to us,as sentient 
and moral beings, first challenge the employment 
of our mental powers,—and this too in the very ear- 
liest period of our existence. The senses, then, 
should early be trained to take accurate observations; 
and when the young thought returns from jts first 
explorations, laden with rich stores of facts, and, to 
its feeble comprehension, inexplicable phenomena— 
Jet not cold indifference to its earnest demands after 
light, or inatt2ntion to its importunate enquiries into 

the reason of things—chill the glowing ardor with 
which it thus early sets out in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. It is true, that “ the child may ask questions 
which the wisest philosopher may not answer,”— 
yet if we would not stifle the first aspirations of the 
hungry soul, we must,satisfy these demands, either 
by a clear explication, if possible, of the questions 
proposed, or at least, if they are beyond the compre- 
hension of its feeble intellect, we should encourage 
the hope that as the mind strengthens they will be 
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provide food convenient for the body—and much lex 
to give it when demanded—and shall we refuse , 
the longing spirit that aliment which it craves? Th. 
mind of the child needs not stimulus to activity, |; 
is ever on the alert in quest of new truth; nor is jt 
content with gathering into its garner, the memory, 
stores of facts, as food for riper years. Whoshall say 
—who dares to say, in face of the startiing queries 
proposed by very young children, when the reason 
first begins todawn? And shall it not be fostered! 
Shall it not be encouraged in its incipient efforts, s 
that in obedience to the laws of both our physical 
and mental constitution, it may grow in strength to 
cope with greater truths? Is it not criminal neglect 
on the part of parents to omit to nurture these first 
buddings of intellect in the child, so that they are re. 
tarded in putting forth—as by the chill winds and frosts 
in early spring the buds and blossoms, promising rich 
fruits, are nipped, and if not utterly blasted, present 
us but dwarfed apologies for fruit? We are not ad. 
vocates for a forced system of education—a system 
of hot-house nursery training—which, neglecting the 
physical would engender a race of infant intellec. 
tual prodigies, destined to dazzle and astonish for 
a day, and in maturer years to dwindle into men- 
tal imbeciles. No, while we insist that the 
cultivation of the physical is of the utmost im 
portance in early youth,—we plead only fora due 
attention to the intellectual, and that both may be 
considered as constituent elements in the germ of the 
future man, and as such be equally developed. 


Home education,—the domestic school,—is of all 
the schools for early discipline, the most important 
Here, too, should the child be kept, until habits of 
intelligent thought have thoroughly germinated; 
and here, under the careful tuition of the intelligent 
mother, not only may the physical frame be best nur- 
tured, but the seeds of moral and intellectual truth, 
be sown and watered, which are to blossom, and bear 
fruit most abundantly in riper years. How necessary 
then, that the mother, upon whom devolves this de- 
lightful and responsible duty of being the first educa- 
tor of the immortal mind of her child, should herself 
possess a mind well stored with material of thought 
and so disciplined as not only to be able to compare, 
reason and judge, but to impart, in language adapted 
to the simplicity of the youthful mind, such truths as 
would serve to keep in lively action all its powers. 
If for no other reason than this, should the -female 
mind of our country undergo as thorough a course of 
training as the other sex—( We are tempted to dwell 
upon this theme but time forbids the digression.) 
But the child must eventually pass into the hands of 
the professional teacher—the schoolmaster. And now 
books become the chief instrumentality, by means of 





able t» understand them. We are not negligent to 


which its future mental grow‘h is to be promoted.— 
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If it has not already learned to read, it has at least 
acquired a sufficient vocabulary of terms to hold an 
intelligible connected conversation on simple sub- 
jects. It has learned more Grammar than will 
perhaps be acquired in any other equal period of its 
after life. Its stock of oral language is quite com- 
plete, and now for the first time it essays written 
language. 

The first step in the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge from books, is necessarily mechanical, to wit : 
learning the alphabet, the elementary characters, 
which enter into those signs of thought called words. 
But even this process is capable of being facilita- 
ted, and rendered more attractive by artificial help. 
The next step is to combine these elements into 
words, or intelligible signs. Here it is of the utmost 
importance, that the right kind of instruments be 
used—i. e., books adapted to enlist the mind at that 
stage of its growth. We have said that the proper 
aliment of the mind, is knowledge; but that know!l- 
edge must be adapted to the capacity of the intellect. 
Intellectual growth must be gradual. It is in ac- 
cordance with this principle that the progress of the 
student in after years isregulated. Who ever heard 
of the competent teacher advancing his pupils into 
the abstruse sciences depending upon the mathe- 
matics, before the elements of that science were 
rendered perfectly familiar to his mind? In advan- 
cing then to this next step, Jet us continue the sys- 
tem, that the child, prompted by nature, has thus far 
successfully adopted. He has already become ac- 
quainted with a multitude of words, as articulated by 
the human voice. He has acquired a good stock of 
oral language. He has madeithisown. He knows 
the sounds only as they suggest the ideas which they 
are intended to convey; in other words, the sound 
and the sense are insepsrable in his mind. Similar, 
undoubtedly, should be the course, when he begins to 
make acquaintance with the written signs of thought. 
Combinations of letters forming simple words, with 
which he is already familiar, should first be present- 
ed to his cye. The combination is articulated in his 
hearing ;—the sense is instantly suggested ;—he re- 
cognizes both ;—he is pleased. Is it because there 
is music in the sound ? or is it because there is beau- 
ty or comeliness in the written symbol that delights 
the eye? It is neither. It is simply because there 

is presented an idea, both with the sound and the 
written sign. 
thought is discovered to his astonished sense. And 
with this new language will he advance, if properly 
instructed, with equal readiness as he acquired the 
oral, It is true that should the sense be disregarded, 
he would soon become sufficiently acquainted with 
the sounds of the letters and their combinations into 


A new method of communicating 


most any word—nay, read fluently. So might he, 


with equal facility, if they were Latin or Greek 
words, that he had been learning thus mechanically 
to pronounce; but would we say that the child was 
therefore making rapid progress in the knowledge 
of those languages? Would his mind be enlarged, 
or his intellectual growth be promoted by such a 
course of instruction? By no means! On the con- 
trary, he has fastened on himself habits of inattention 
to sense and thought, that will adhere to him through 
his whoie future course of study, operating as a con- 
tinual clog upon his progress in intellectual improve- 
ment. 
But it may be objected that the progress of the 
scholar must necessarily be very slow after this plan 
of instruction. Granted that the number of words, or 
signs, that have been presented to the eye, or sound- 
ed in the ear, may not be as great—that so large a 
number of pages in the book may not have been tra- 
versed. Yet it will not be contended that greater 
advance in knowledge has not been made. Is the 
degree of progress in mental development to be 
measured as we would measure calico, with a yard- 
stick? No! the child thus educated is early taught 
to think. Every faculty of his mind has been kept 
in active exercise. Books become his greatest source 
of delight. He needs not the stimulus of the rod, or 
the bauble, to quicken his energies, and incite him 
tostudy. The attainment of knowledge brings with 
it its own reward. His progress is steady and sure. 
He begins to read, not compositions of the highest 
order—metaphysical discussions or didactic essays, 
intended for mature minds—but simple narrative, de- 
scriptions of objects in nature with which his mind 
is already familiar; and fortunately for the youth of 
the present generation, suitable books of this kind 
now abound, and are generally in use. 
With proper attention on the part of the faithful 
teacher, no vile habit of monotonous drawling need 
now be contracted; nor will he rely wholly upon the 
artificial marks or pauses to regulate the cadences 
of his voice, nor will it be difficult for him to acquire 
proper emphasis and manner, to give effect to his 
reading. Nature ishis guide. Understanding what 
he reads, he enters into the spirit of the sentiment. 
He reads with the animation with which he talks. 
Thus the pupil progresses step by step, his mind 
enlarging and its capacity increasing, by use, until 
he is prepared, indeed, to enter upon the investiga- 
tion of those sciences, requiring the exercise of his 
powers fully to comprehend ; and he brings with him 
to the task, habits of investigation, a mind not to be 
satisfied with sound without sense, with propositions 
and rules without reason. He takes his Grammar, 
his Geography or his Arithmetic, and investigates the 





syllables, to pronounce with tolerable accuracy al- 





subjects thoroughly. He makes the knowledge to 
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be derived from those sources his own; he takes in 
the whole as he goes along; there is no necessity of 
his repeatedly travelling over the same ground, year 
after year, to impress vpon his mind truths that are 
already engratted upon his understanding. 


T have thus dwelt at length upon the subject of el- 
ementary education, conceiving as I do that error, 
here, lies at the foundation of all those difficulties, 
which in af: r years impede the advancement of the 
child in le:rning, and which years of toil and study 
are insufficient entirely toeradicate. Suitable books, 
adapted to the different stages of intellectual im- 
provement, are rapidly multiplying, and it only re- 
mains for teachersand parents to acquaint themsel ves 
with their duties, and arouse to the performance of 
them, to create a cumplete revolution in this respect, 
and to make our primary schools what they should 
be, nurseries of intellect, attractive places of resort 
for children, instead of prison houses in which to se- 
cure the little urchins from mischief, or to get them 
out of the way of their industrious mothers. 


Again: We said that man was endowed with a 
moral, as well as physical and intellectual nature ; 
and so intimately blended are they, that the one 
cannot be cultivated to the neglect of the other, with- 
out serious injury resulting to the symmetry of the 
whole. 

Though the truth of this sentiment is of such mo- 
mentt that it should never be lost sigh of by any 
teacher, yet the education of the mora] nature pre- 
sents in itself, a theme sufficiently ample for an oc- 
casion like the present. We must be content there- 
fore, with the mere statement of a few corrollaries, 
deduced from the discussion of the other branches of 
the subject ; to-wit:—that if we would see the moral 
man fully developed, we must guard well that con- 
science ever asserts her rightful supremacy over al! 
our powers; and that the affections are in constant 
and active exercise upon proper objects—not upon 
the fictitious and fancied, as the hero of some ro- 
mance—but that our sympathy be with real objects 
of suffering,—(* the poor ye have always with you;”) 
—that our veneration be exercised toward true great- 
ness, as exemplified in the lives and characters of 
the truly eminent of the past or present, especially 
upon thet model of divine and human perfection, our 
bleesed Redeemer when on earth. That our love of 
God and man be acted out, in our daily intercourse 
in the world; not exhibiting itself by a passive be- 
nevolence toward every good cause and work, but by 
an active beneficence, a hearty co-operation, in the 
promotion of the well-being of our fellow creatures, 
and the glory of God. 


We had purposed, also, to speak of the culture of 
the Esthetic part of our nature, the education of the 


sensibilities—the emotive nature of man—but time 
will not permit. Suffice it to say, that a love for 
every form of the beautiful—for the noble proportions 
of architectura] majesty,—for the harmonious and en- 
trancing melody of music,—is intimately associated 
with a higher love for the beauty, harmony and ma- 
jesty of virtue. And although there is nothing di- 
rectly moral in the highest reach of art, yet inasmuch 
as it addresses itself to the sensibilites, when its 
conceptions are chaste it is an agency of decisive 
inoral power—and in order to perfect the symmetry 
of human nature it should be cultivated. But we 
must forbear. 


We conclude then by a recapitulation of the whole 
matter: That Education is the drawing out of al] the 
powers of thehuman being. That these powers are on- 
ly developed by use, and that not a fitful, intermittent 
use, but a constant, energetic, persevering applica. 
tion of our faculties upon proper objects. That the 
office of the teacher is to direct the mind to such 
objects, to stimulate its activities, arouse its energies, 
not so much by affording facilities to conquer diffi- 
culties, as by a generous prompting to diligent ef- 
fort. We are apt to misuse facilities. The disci- 
pline of effort, of severe study, is worth them all, It 
gives men what they need, possession of themselves. 
[t rallies all their faculties into solid column, so that 
they are ready to act at the first tap of the drum. 


We would not say, that unaided by the tuition and 
direction of the experienced educator, the child 
might not, by diligent employment of all the powers 
which God has bestowed upon him, on exalted and 
worthy objects, grow up to the stature of the perfect 
man. The many examples of self-educated men 
with thoroughly disciplined minds, sufficiently prove 
that it is not indispensable to attend upon the schools, 
to acquire the physical and mental vigor to cope with 
and master great truths. Indeed, it is only the pro- 
vince of that education attained in the highest grade 
of our schools, to give direction to the incipient ef- 
forts of the mind; to guide it into the pathway of 
science and virtue; to give it control over i's own 
powers, and to teach it towards what those powers 
should be directed:—In short, to fit it for the unend- 
ing work of self-development. 


This life is but a preparatory school for a higher 
and nobler hereafter; and blessed is that man, who 
shall have made such use of the means which God 
has here put within his reach, as to graduate into 
that blissful school, where, in company with other 
glorified spirits, he may continue, throughout an end- 
less eternity, to feed his hungry soul upon heavenly 
manna, and quench his thirsty spirit at the “ pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 





out of the throne of God, and of the Lamb.” 
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